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OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine 


How to Organize and Conduct Career Conferences 


CLARENCE C. DUNSMOOR 


Director of Guidance, Records, and Appraisal 


e If your school sponsors a Career 
Day you will want to read this sum- 
mary of methods that bave been suc- 
cessfully used. The chief point to re- 
member is that any such effort is only 
one feature of a vocational guidance 
program. Much individual and group 
work should be carried on in ition. 


N INCREASING number of school officials 
A throughout the country are interested 
in sponsoring career conferences under some 
such designation as career day, vocational 
guidance day, occupational group confer- 
ences, and the like. These schools are obvi- 
ously alert to the vocational guidance needs 
of their students and are determined to utilize 
a readily available means for bringing first- 
hand occupational information to supple- 
ment the school’s guidance service. Such 
career conferences have also been used occa- 
sionally by various institutions dealing with 
out-of-school youth and by some colleges, 
but they have been most commonly used at 
the high school level in grades 9-12, hence 
our consideration here will deal with their 
use in secondary schools. 

The major aims of career conferences may 
be stated as, “to bring to students first-hand 
information regarding important features and 
requirements of those fields of work in which 
they are most interested, to the end that 


New Rochelle Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


many will thus be enabled and stimulated to 
plan more wisely their educational and voca- 
tional careers.” Career conferences are often 
designed to supplement the occupational in- 
formation provided through formal courses 
and to encourage students to seek further 
information about specific fields. Other 
schools utilize them for stimulating com- 
munity interest and cooperation in vocational 
guidance. 

Despite the values of such conferences it 
is unwise to expect too much of them. Eff- 
cient vocational guidance can be done only 
when the counselor brings to a focus within 
the student an understanding of interests, 
abilities, and educational and vocational op- 
portunities. Career days provide only some 
knowledge about certain occupations, plus 
a certain awareness of vocational require- 
ments. Obviously, if their greatest potential 
values are to be derived, they must be supple- 
mented by the counselor's efforts, both before 
and after the conferences. Much of the 
information gathered by students in such 
conferences needs evaluating and digesting 
in terms of the individual concerned and 
this is where the counselor plays an impor- 
tant part. We must, therefore, keep our 
perspective with reference to what can be 
achieved by career conferences, and recognize 
that the needs of young people cannot be 
met by career conferences alone. 
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Various plans have been used in conduct- 
ing career conferences, one of the most com- 
mon being a career day, a vocational gui- 
dance day, or a career night, in which the 
conferences are all concentrated on one day or 
evening. This probably has some advantages, 
particularly as a beginning, for it stresses the 
importance of career planning and some of 
the means whereby students can learn more 
about the work of their community. It also 
gives students contacts in the community 
which they may follow up for further infor- 
mation, or perhaps use later for assistance in 
job-getting. 

An alternative plan involves the holding 
of a career conference on a single field of 
work each week during a large part of the 
year. Obviously, this provides any given 
student, and particularly those who are un- 
decided and therefore in greatest need of 
assistance, an opportunity to learn first-hand 
about a considerable number of different 
fields, while if the conferences are held all 
at one time a student can attend at most 
only two or three in the ordinary career day 
set-up. Schools with career clubs, for in- 
stance, will find this arrangement readily 
adaptable to their needs. An_ interesting 
variation of these plans, which is very suc- 
cessful though not commonly used, is to hold 
a group of six or eight conferences once each 
month during the school year at a regular, 
specified time, such as the third Monday 
of the month. 


COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAMS 


Regardless of the plan used for sponsoring 
career conferences, the coverage of the dif- 
ferent occupational fields should be fairly 
comprehensive, giving consideration to many 
of the more common fields and some of the 
newer and more promising ones. While it 
is true that the small group conferences on 
occupations or fields are the most common, 
and considered by students as the most valu- 
able, numerous variations of the program to 
include other features have likewise enjoyed 
equal success. A general session of the stu- 
dent body, usually at the beginning of the 
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time devoted to career day activities is 9 
of the most common approaches. Other ; 
variations include an all-boys’ assembly in 
an all-girls’ assembly; conferences on «, 
topics as preparation for job-getting, the e- 
ployment interview, discovering vocatiog, 
interests and abilities, vocational aptitug 
tests, going to college; and the use of moti, 
pictures such as “Choosing Your Vocatio, 
and “What About Jobs?” as well as » 
merous others. Most schools, particular 
large ones, are confronted with the neces 
of running at least some general sessions :; 
take care of the numbers, where al! studep: 
are expected to attend the career day pr 
gram. General sessions, particularly whe: 
the number in attendance tends to be lary: 
require the services of an outstanding speaker 
or conference leader, if they are to achiey 
their purposes. 


PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS 


Career days should ordinarily be for the 
benefit of all students, and the half-day o; 
day set aside for that purpose should & 
considered as the regular school activity fo: 
the time allotted. Where career day prograns 
have been successfully carried out, most su 
dents feel that it is one of the most profitabl 
and enjoyable days of the entire school year 
Some schools have found that devoting an 
entire school day to the conferences is tw 
long, but many are using at least one-half o: 
more of the school day for this purpose 

Preliminary arrangements for the conte: 
ences should be made several months i 
advance because of the great amount of plav- 
ning and detail involved. The choice of : 
favorable time in accordance with the objec 
tives of the conferences and the schools 
calendar must first be made. The genet 
nature of the Program must then be deter 
mined, and it is at this point that the advic 
of faculty committees and students tends 
be most helpful. If a career day is under 
taken, it should be recognized as the joist 
responsibility of every member of the facu!t 
and student body, and all should have part 
it. There must be ample opportunity {or 
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build-up and development of proper attitudes 
howard the program on the part of both 
students and faculty. To conduct a career 
Gay without suitably preparing the students 
for it is to miss much of what might other- 
wise be achieved. There should be sufficient 
time for discussion of the occupations to be 
treated, selection of conference leaders, and 
the like. Various departments of the school 
frequently cooperate in this build-up through 
the writing of themes and press notices in 
English classes; talks on occupations in pub- 
lic speaking classes; the holding of discus- 
sions on various vocations in social studies 
classes; preparation of posters, drawings, 
and murals in art classes; preparation of stu- 
dents in business classes to take and type 
conference notes, and to do the letter writing 
and mimeographing. The library may help 
by arranging a special display of materials 
on occupational information both prior to 
and following the conferences. Homeroom 
and class groups may cooperate by discus- 
sing the purposes and general plans involved. 


PLANNING THE CAREER DAY PROGRAM 


As soon as general plans have been made, 
faculty committees should be appointed to 
outline the details of the program. One of 
the first details is the determination of what 
occupations are to be treated. One of the 
best ways to secure this information is to 
give a simple questionnaire to students, giving 
them an opportunity to determine for them- 
selves the conferences to be held. A possible 
disadvantage is that students tend to indicate 
their preferences from among the more com- 
mon vocations or those that they already 
know something about. An alternative plan 
is to provide conferences on some of the 

;most common occupations and then have 
vocational counselors suggest some of the 
newer fields in which future opportunities 
appear to be good. 

5 If the former plan is used, a tabulation of 

student interests should be made and then 

5 4 tentative program for the career day should 

Sbe immediately drawn up, indicating the 
period or periods in which it is proposed 


to hold each of the conferences. It is an 
excellent idea to use repeat conferences (i.¢., 
to schedule the same occupation for two or 
more periods during the day) because they 
provide greater flexibility for students in 
scheduling their day's activities; they also 
assure smaller groups which will give more 
chance for student discussion, and make it 
easier for the conference leader. Before 
arranging the tentative program, it is there- 
fore essential that the school principal, or 
whoever is in charge of the activity, knows 
which groups will be sufficiently large to 
warrant holding them in more than one 
period. Also, this person should make it a 
point to schedule, for different periods, occu- 
pational conferences which, on the basis of 
interest, are quite likely to appeal to the same 
individual; for example, salesmanship and 
advertising, agriculture and forestry, nursing 
and dietetics. As soon as it is possible to plan 
the tentative program, copies of it should be 
prepared and immediately returned to stu- 
dents, so that they may make out on attend- 
ance sheets their program for the day, in- 
dicating what group meeting they will attend 
during each period. This is essential to pre- 
vent overcrowding of some meetings and 
under-attendance at others. In general, it is 
a good policy to schedule a group meeting 
on any occupation in which ten or more 
signify an interest. 

Some sort of attendance sheet or ticket plan 
should be worked out and mimeographed 
or printed so that each student will have 
an admission blank for each period on the 
day of the conference. The attendance blanks 
filled out by the students to indicate their 
elections for the day should then be im- 
mediately returned to a central committee 
and a second tabulation made. The central 
committee will return these attendance sheets 
to students on the day of the conferences. 
As soon as the results of the tabulation are 
ready, steps can be taken to secure confer- 
ence leaders on the vocations indicated. 

There is no standard length for conference 
periods, but they usually range from 45 
minutes to an hour. Shorter periods are not 
sufficient to present the desired information 
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and permit questioning of the speaker, while 
conferences extending over an hour often 
tend to lose their effectiveness. Local expe- 
rience seems to indicate that a 50-minute 
period is the most satisfactory. Twenty-five 
to 30 minutes of this time should be used 
by the conference leader for an organized 
presentation of his occupation, the remaining 
20 to 25 minutes being left for discussion 
and questions which students desire to raise. 
Care must be exercised to see that conference 
leaders do not use all of the time for their 
presentations, thus leaving little or no time 
for questions, since these are one of the most 
vital parts of the conferences from the stu- 
dent's standpoint. 


SECURING LEADERS 


Because of the amount of work involved, 
it is generally better to appoint a speaker's 
committee from the faculty, with the prin- 
cipal or a counselor serving as chairman. 
Where local service clubs are active, the 
speaker's committee may include several rep- 
resentatives from them as well. A division 
of labor may be facilitated by placing the 
names of conferences on separate cards, with 
the time or times at which they are to be 
held. Cards may be then assigned to various 
committee members in such a way as to divide 
the load and to give each at least some names 
for which his work and contacts place him 
in a favorable position to secure good con- 
ference leaders easily. An attempt should 
always be made to secure for leaders out- 
standing people from among those engaged 
in the kind of work to be discussed. Students, 
faculty members, and others are frequently 
in a position to make recommendations to 
the committee. A careful choice of confer- 
ence leaders is basic to the success of the 
conferences and successful leaders can be 
chosen in 80 to 90 per cent of the cases, 
if a careful follow-up and evaluation is made 
from year to year. Conference leaders may 
be reached by letter, by the telephone, or in 
person, but use of the telephone frequently 
proves to be the most practical means. 

Where “repeat” conferences are to be used 


they ordinarily should be scheduled jy .., 
secutive periods as an accommodation mr 
conference leader, who usually is williny ,, 
conduct two or even three different on 7 
while at the school, since it does not intel 
additional preparation. For those fields whi 
are ordinarily favored by large numbers , 
students, such as secretarial and stenographi 
work, nursing, journalism, and prepatati 
for job-getting, and which should probabl 
be run during every period of the day ty, 
conference leaders should be secured the 
they may divide the time between then. 

As soon as conference leaders are secure: 
the cards for these conferences, inclydig, 
name, official positions, business connectiog 
and mailing address, should be returned , 
the chairman of the speaker's commits 
He will immediately send a confirmaticy 
and appreciation of the speaker's acceptane 
in the form of a personal or semi-persoay 
form letter, to which appropriate details a 
added. A bulletin of ‘Suggestions to Leades 
of Occupational Group Conferences,” shoul: 
be enclosed to give the leader a better ide 
of the nature and purposes of the confer 
ences and some suggestions regarding th 
methods to be used in conducting then 

Conference leaders should be asked to con. 
sider carefully in their talks the understand 
ing which the students have, it being wis 
to assume that at best students will har 
only a limited amount of practical knowledg 
concerning the field. They should be cw 
tioned to present the facts concerning ther 
respective occupations fairly as they kno 
them and not to show undue optimism « 
pessimism regarding the vocation. 

This bulletin should also include a detailed 
outline of some of the most important thing 
which experience indicates students usual) 
wish to know about a given field of work 
nature of the work, importance of the oc 
pation, preparation required for entrant 


1 Suggestions helpful to speakers presenting 
cupational opportunities are to be found in Krwee 
Counselor’ Handbook, 1936, also Supplemenie) 
Suggestions Concerning Assembly and 
Talks, both distributed by Kiwanis Internatioat, 
$20 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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and advancement, some other requirements 
for success, income, favorable and unfavor- 
able features, and opportunities in the field. 


PuBLIC RELATIONS 


As soon as the program is formulated, 
the school should notify representatives of 
the local newspapers in order that articles 
may be included at appropriate times to in- 
form the public regarding the conferences. 
Where outstanding speakers are being 
secured, it may be well to furnish the news- 
papers also with biographical data about the 
speakers. A faculty and student committee 
on publicity within the school can do much 
to promote enthusiasm for the conferences. 

It is likewise a good idea to extend the 
courtesy of written invitations, along with a 
copy of the program, to neighboring super- 
intendents, principals, and counselors, to 
members of local service groups, and to 
representatives of other community agencies. 

It is desirable to stimulate student parti- 
cipation in the conferences and one of the 
best devices is to have students preside and 
introduce the conference leaders. Speakers 
appreciate having students do this type of 
thing. They may be chosen by a faculty com- 
mittee from among those students who have 
elected to attend the respective conferences, 
so that they will be particularly interested 
in the conference at which they preside. 
They should be given a bulletin of written 
instructions, as well as oral suggestions for 
handling their conferences. These instruc- 
tions may be given at a meeting of confer- 
ence chairmen two or three days prior to the 
conferences, Each chairman is expected to 
take the initiative in cooperating with the 
faculty sponsor of his conference and in 
securing sufficient information about the con- 
ference leader to be able to give a good 
introduction. 


FACULTY SPONSORS 
A faculty sponsor should be appointed for 


each conference to work with the chairman 
and the two should meet prior to the con- 
ference to make arrangements for details. 
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Sponsors are expected to handle attendance 
and other administrative details, to assure 
decorum, and to prepare a written report on 
the general quality and success of their con- 
ferences to serve as a guide in the selection 
of future conference leaders. Meetings of 
faculty sponsors should be held two or three 
days prior to the conferences for the purpose 
of outlining administrative details and for 
instructing sponsors as to their responsibili- 
ties in the program. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DETAILS 


There are numerous details regarding ar- 
rangements which, if properly attended to, 
make for a smooth running conference. In 
addition to the preliminary letter sent to 
conference leaders, a personal or semi-per- 
sonal reminder letter should be mailed at 
such a time that it will reach the conference 
leader the day prior to his conference. This 
letter will remind the speaker that the stu- 
dents are looking forward to hearing him; 
will give definite information as to the time, 
room in which the conference is to be held, 
name of the student chairman, name of the 
faculty sponsor; state directions as to where 
to report upon arrival at the school; and 
should extend an invitation to be the school’s 
guest at luncheon, tea, or other social occa- 
sion planned. Conference leaders appreciate 
the attention given to these little details, 
since they like to know definitely what is 
expected of them, when, where, and how. 
Preliminary arrangements make it possible 
to run the conferences off on a business like 
basis, and in accordance with a time schedule 
which should be rigidly adhered to. The 
reminder letter does much to impress upon 
conference leaders the dignity and impor- 
tance of the program. 

Provision should be made for a faculty 
or student reception committee to greet con- 
ference leaders upon their arrival at the 
school, and to see that they are conducted 
to the rooms in which their respective meet- 
ings are to be held. Many schools use stu- 
dents for this reception activity since it is 
an excellent device for student participation. 
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Other schools, however, use teachers in order 
that no student shall be deprived of the 
opportunity to attend a full program of 
activities. The important thing is that con- 
ference leaders and other guests are properly 
received and extended every courtesy. 

A copy of an official program for the 
conferences should be either mimeographed 
or printed, and every student, conference 
leader, and guest should be presented with 
one for his use throughout the day. 


EVALUATING RESULTS 


In addition to the faculty sponsors’ report 
on the outcomes of their respective confer- 
ences, it is well to secure student evaluations 
whenever possible. These evaluations may 
be a regular part of the work in English, 
social science, occupations, orientation, or 
other classes. There may be oral reports 
on the various conferences in the different 


classes. Certainly, counselors should make 
it a point to study the effect the caree; dor 
has had upon the ideas and plans of the, 
counselees. In occupations classes, the» 
should be a great deal of related class 
tivity, both prior to and following the cop. 
ferences, to assure best results therefrop 
The experience gained in one year cap, ; 
properly gathered and organized, be of pre: 
value in formulating plans for the follow. 
ing year. 

Career conferences take time and to \ 
successful they must be carefully planned jg 
detail. Under such circumstances, most sy. 
dents will feel that the day is well wort 
the time and effort and will look forward 
the next one. Career conferences are an ¢. 
cellent means of utilizing some of the yas 
potentialities for vocational guidance which 
exist in the successful men and women ip 
the community and which generally may bx 
utilized merely for the asking. 


Before coming to his present position at New Rochelle, New York, Dr. 
Dunsmoor was for six years director of guidance at Waterloo, lowa. In 
1938 he received his doctorate in educational and vocational guidance 
from Harvard University. He has lectured at summer schools at New 
York State Teachers College, Albany, Cornell University, and Boston 
University, and has served as chairman of Kiwanis International Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance. He is the chairman of the Section on 
Administration, NVGA Convention Program, 1940. 
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oe answers to a questionnaire sent to cember 1934 as a counseling and follow-up 
recent procedure under the title, “Vitalizing Voca- 
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nt counselors. very little. Questionnaires calling for a nar- 

is rative response are now sent to graduates 


EVERAL HUNDRED recent Harvard Col- 
lege graduates have replied to a follow- 
up questionnaire in which they reveal an 
intimate picture of their work and their 
problems of adjustment to it and to their 
new environment. Their response constitutes 
a thought-provoking reply to the question: 
“What becomes of the thousands of college 
graduates each year who go into business?” 
The follow-up of college graduates today 
is restricted largely to the statistical sum- 
maries of Class Reports. Such reports con- 
stitute at least a rough estimate of collective 
success, and they inevitably produce that 
Soulless and ubiquitous member ex-officio of 
every college class, the average or median 
man with his percentile side-kicks and family 
of little sigmas and mean deviations. When 
all the charts and tables have been scanned, 
however, we really know very little about 
Joe Smith, "39, three, ten, or twenty-five 
years “out.” Follow-up as the last step in 
our combined processes of counseling and 
placement becomes usually at best a mere 
quantitative appraisal wherein the individual 
bis reduced to a statistical unit. 


Harvard College has been no less remiss 


than other institutions in performing this 


in business and industry one, three, six, and 
(proposed) ten, and fifteen years after grad- 
uation. A full report on the graduate’s work 
history and facts about his problems of occu- 
pational adjustment and his living conditions 
are requested. Additional information de- 
signed to reveal changing work attitudes 
and participation in civic affairs or other 
extra-vocational activities is sought from the 
older classes. 

The answers to the questionnaire reveal 
problems that fall into four groups: (1) 
Human Relations; (2) Physical Environ- 
ment and Working Conditions; (3) Busi- 
ness Philosophy, Ideology, and Attitudes; 
(4) Work Performance. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


Getting along with all sorts of people 
seems to be a most important concern with 
the group of recent graduates studied here. 
As one man puts it, “My principal adjust- 
ment was and is one concerning people. 
The circumstances of my education and 
early environment excluded, I fear, the 
‘common touch.’ My associates had mostly 
been of a comparable education and social 
plane, but in working I find men of every 
class and degree of learning, and so, to put 


7 
. 
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it mildly, it proves to be a very stimulating 
experience. So far I have found this 
human problem quite as interesting and 
demanding just as much attention and con- 
centration as my job of learning insurance.” 

Association with clerks and laborers, su- 
periors, customers, girls, or even other col- 
lege men may create a problem of adjust- 
ment. Such terms as “‘college boy,” “labor,” 
and “business man” produce in many minds 
an aura of uncomplimentary sentiments 
which may cause misunderstanding and irri- 
tation until mutual suspicion is supplanted 
by trust. For the college man, problems of 
human relationship require and foster per- 
sonal development in the cultivation of tact, 
tolerance, patience, self-reliance, and other 
such virtues. One man calls it simply “a 
process of maturing.” 

In the reports of those who have met 
with some need for adaptation to people in 
business life we can learn much about the 
interplay of personalities, and especially the 
personal characteristics of our reporters. The 
following quotation is but a small part of 
what one graduate wrote concerning his 
maladjusted human relations, but will serve 
to illustrate further the nature of this report 
material; 

“My difficulty was in meeting people. I 
was too diffident to all, too polite and re- 
served with all those I did actually have to 
have relations with. I still find I have to 
talk two languages and have two different 
levels of conversation for business people. 
Sports, business gossip, a few personal 
banalities—these are the subjects on which 
one makes conversation and jokes. But I 
am doing considerably better at these now 
and also am more firm and outspoken in 
asserting myself where it is necessary. There 
is no thrust and parry with salesmen and 
prospective buyers; there are no subtleties of 
speech or expression, no generalities on 
which to play. One talks directly, squarely, 
briefly, and persistently, and when you have 
gained your end, you end up on a sociable 
(so-called) key. It’s probably the only effi- 
cient way in which to handle small things 
but it is different from what I was used to.” 


Adjustment of this sort is apparent a! 
may range from acclimating to Tey, 
weather to the necessity for rising at » 
early hour or having to sit at a desk all de 
The difference between college living ws 
the world of business an engineer hume 
ously points out by saying, “In “tar 
House my washroom had two basins. [y 
year I had to get used to roughing it on o» 
basin.” A motion picture apprentice g 
presses the gist of many a college man 
troubles when he refers to the ‘ ECESsity of 
accepting work that is far below one’s me 
tal capacity and the consequent lowering oi 
one’s dignity, self-respect and _ self-coni 
dence.” 


PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT AND 
WorRKING CONDITIONS 


Because regular class attendance in Hx. 
vard College forms but a small part of ; 
student’s program of work and activitic 
the commonest complaint of our group in its 
new surroundings is becoming accustomed 
to regular hours. Long hours of confine. 
ment is the next condition to receive con 
ment, while the third is “getting up in the 
morning.” A prospective salesman gainin 
his mill experience in a heavy goods indus 
try explains uncomplainingly and after mak 
ing his peace with his early troubles: “M 
hardest job was putting up with living in: 
small town, away from any one I'd eve 
heard of before. Next came the cg 0 
lost freedom. It was six or eight month 
before I stopped feeling smothered at the 
idea of having to be at a certain place at 
certain time, every day in the year. Thit 
and least important was physically learning 
to work or to stand up all day.’” This repor 
is from an athlete. 

A prospective actuary writes: “While! 
hate to admit it, my most difficult adjus- 
ment was keeping regular hours. Collegt 
life is too erratic with periods of light 
studying during which most of the time # 
spent on outside activities, bull sessions, a 
social functions followed by exam period 
before which many cramming and tens 
hours are spent. Then comes the let-dows 
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when general inertia sets in, classes are cut, 


” Among many of our New England grad- 
uates location constitutes a problem, often 
serious enough to bring about a change of 
job. A young insurance agent state: «imply, 

Having been born and bred in Boston, I 
didn’t like the Middle West. I’m much 
more in my element in the East.” 

Then there is the man from a small town 
in Iowa who raises the point that coming 
home to work, after four years at Harvard, 
put him on the spot and made necessary a 
dificult readjustment to a once familiar en- 
vironment. 

In this category of adjustments “fear of 
machinery,” “trying to appear busy,” “rapid 
transfers,” commuting, lack of recreational 
facilities, opportunity for exercise, traveling, 
low and uncertain wages, all come in for 
their share of comment. It is interesting to 
note that among all the replies to our ques- 
tion of adjustments a plurality deals with 
physical environment and working condi- 
tions. 

BUSINESS PHILOSOPHY 


The philosophical or ideological differ- 
ences between the academic and _ business 
milieus often create the subtle and at times 
insidious impact of the scholar and the busi- 
ness man. The college boy expects and can 
to a considerable degree anticipate his ad- 
justment to people and to his conditions of 
work; he is not so readily prepared for the 
intangible world of principles—the modus 
perandi and modus vivendi of business 
men which may shock him with disillusion- 
ment or rock his whole concept of society. 

To the recent graduates of Harvard Col- 
lege nothing is more impressive in their 
transition to business than the need for 
blind submission to authority. A young in- 
surance agent, with more freedom than most 
business apprentices, says, “Probably the 
most difficult adjustment was to do things 
just for the sake of doing them-—'theirs not 
to reason why.’” A home office insurance 
clerk opens an impassioned discourse on his 
troubles by reporting: “The most difficult 
adjustment for me was, and is, getting used 


to taking orders from unimaginative, clock- 
watching cogs, and realizing that even many 
of the high executives have little real vision, 
human understanding, or idealism.” 

Sterner discipline in business is revealed 
by the following comments. “The City 
Editor said it didn’t make any difference if 
I had gone to Harvard or to reform school, 
if I couldn't get the picture of the woman 
whom the dentist killed by bashing in her 
head I was no damn good.” “The main 
difficulty I have found is in resisting the 
temptation to ‘cut’ business as I used to cut 
classes."” It is hard to “realize that a higher- 
up is always right.” . if you are really 
to get ahead you have to get down to brass 
tacks and do an awful lot of work—much 
more than in college.” 

A young man in the clothing manufac- 
turing business found his chief problem of 
adjustment to be to local business practices. 
He contends that “there are practically no 
absolutely honest people in our business— 
people who would not be two-faced under 
different circumstances. I have not accus- 
tomed myself to the idea of doing things 
that do not accord with my code of ethics, 
merely because they are necessary to sur- 
vive. ... I will have to learn to like bar- 
gaining with all the politics and chicanery 
it entails.” 


New SCALE OF VALUES 


Business demands a new perspective and 
a new scale of values. The tempo of work 
increases; advancement slows up. From a 
young man in the oil business: ‘There is 
the problem of becoming discouraged, of 
feeling that you are forgotten and in a rut. 
The officers of the company warned me not 
to let this feeling get the better of me, for 
an Opportunity may come at any time. But 
the advancement seems to be slow—five 
years or so before being promoted.” Pro- 
motion in school comes once a year; sud- 
denly a unit of time increases five-fold! 

A new attitude toward money is required 
to budget expenditures on smail earned in- 
comes. Spending one’s own money is a new 
experience for many recent graduates. 
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Putting the business apprentice on his 
own may cause feelings of fear, isolation, 
unimportance, even unreality and imperson- 
ality. He must make a final break with 
childhood and become a man, and the ad- 
justment is considerable. He will soon learn 
that the company is greater than the indi- 
viduals which compose it. A young manu- 
facturer writes, “My adjustments have con- 
sisted mainly in thinking of people in terms 
of their serviceability to the company rather 
than as individuals. There are many people 
whom I would not care to have as my per- 
sonal friends, but who are very valuable to 
the company.” Unselfish company loyalty 
may also mean “working without credit” 
and “not thinking just of the pay.” 

The newcomer to business may often be 
at a loss to define his problem with preci- 
sion, but a vague consciousness may be thus 
expressed amid his new surroundings: “ad- 
justment to a world which lives by vastly 
different and, in my opinion, lower stand- 
ards than the ones I learned from Plato, 
Aristotle, and Irving Babbitt. One may not 
learn to accept things as they are, though 
one can learn to understand them; and, of 
course, one can always keep a firm hold on 
the ideal. With a moderate amount of tact 
it's not too difficult to associate with people 
whose sole canons of taste are based upon 
subjective and emotional reactions, and upon 
the idiotic assumption that an art (or busi- 
ness) is nourished by ‘giving the public 
what it wants.” ”’ 


WorK PERFORMANCE 


However skilled our graduates may be in 
handling people, whatever their power of 
acclimatization may be, no matter how real- 
istic in adapting to the philosophy of busi- 
ness, they may still founder on the reef of 
performance on the job. 

Where the college offers no business train- 
ing Of opportunity to master commercial 
techniques, the recent alumnus often senses 
for a brief period his lack of training and 
experience. The resulting maladjustment 
fortunately more often pertains to work 


methods and habits than to limitatiogs ,. 
handicaps of ability, and is not serious — 

The demand for accuracy in busines 
frequently a hurdle for our apprentices, }, 
the words of one young man it amouns » 
the “necessity of being completely cor, 
every time, not just 60% of the time as ; 
college.” 

Adjustment to routine and detail wo, 
bothers many of those who in college ™ 
quired the habit of working by fits »: 
starts. That some college men find it hy: 
to be systematic is not surprising, but ther 
is cause for concern when “having | 
centrate,” “follow instructions,” and 
ing things through” become problem; ; 
adjustment! One honest soul in the text 
business makes the naive assertion that } 
most difficult adjustment was “learning x 
think and stand on my own feet instead of 
continually reading my knowledge, men 
orizing it, and repeating it back.” 

The salesmen have special troubles ¢) 
their own, brought about by the nature o/ 
the product, the customers, the conditions o 
sale, and the facing of bitter competitin 
and discouraging rebuffs. 

In these adjustments to work perfom 
ance we find well described not only the 
personalities and behavior of our graduate 
but also shrewd comments on our college 
and business concerns and the work habit 
which each fosters. 


IN CONCLUSION 


The foregoing necessarily brief comment 
and quotations will have revealed not onl 
some problems of adjustment which co 
front the liberal arts college graduate 1 
business, but will have indicated also: 
follow-up procedure and a source of info: 
mation for graduate and undergraduatt 
counseling which may be extended a 
adopted in other schools and colleges. Th 
significant implications of these question 
naire reports with reference to the respons 
to this question of adjustments must also be 
considered. 

Adjustment in the transition from college 
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‘0 business life is usually rapid and does 
mote to build character than to destroy it, 
but there are times when human relations 
go awry, when working conditions become 
pressive, when the spirit of commercial 
i ae is alien, or where the man 
through faulty work habits or lack of ability, 
oes not fit his job. In such cases the mal- 
adapted individual must certainly gain in- 
ight and understanding if presented with 
the opportunity to write himself out, which 
such questionnaires offer him. Often he will 
find a sympathetic listener and purge him- 
self by talking, but when no confessor is at 
hand his grievances may become chronic. 

The placement officer in his role of coun- 
selor to alumni will find in these reports 
many a Clue to assist him in evaluating his 
placements and to help him in appraising 
the circumstances behind any graduate’s de- 
sire to change his job. He will learn how 
certain alumni have overcome their difficul- 
ties and be able to advise others in the light 
of these experiences. 

The occupational counselor of undergrad- 
uates is impressed by the fact that fitness 
for a type of work is sometimes unimportant 
when for any one consultee the conditions 
of the work and the personalities involved 
are alien to this boy’s own character and 
personality. For boys whose horizons of 
ability are broad and at a high level, it is 
especially important that such seemingly ex- 
tranecous matters as work environment and 
personalities be taken into account. The 
adjustment problems of graduates who have 
preceded him will frequently, therefore, be 
a determining factor in the placement coun- 
seling of such undergraduates. 
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To what extent an undergraduate should 
be apprised of the specific difficulties he may 
encounter on his first job is debatable, but 
he may certainly be made aware of the more 
general problems of adjustment and encour- 
aged to fortify himself in preparation for 
them. His start in business will be more 
auspicious if from the outset he is prepared 
for some of the major shocks and guards 
well against them. 


VALUE OF THE REPORTS 


The problems we have discussed are in 
part created by the schools and colleges 
from which our business ; ipprentices have 
come, and from these questionnaire reports 
we can learn much about our educational 
institutions and the success with which they 
prepare young men for living in a commer- 
cial world. 

For two reasons it is advisable that this 
follow-up technique should be extended to 
the graduates of other schools and colleges. 
First, to learn the extent to which these 
problems of adjustment to business are pecu- 
liar to Harvard graduates. Second, to com- 
pare reports from the alumni of other col- 
leges to discover certain universal problems 
common to all graduates and applicable for 
all counselors. Unless and until adequate 
follow-up of school and college alumni be- 
comes established, we in education can give 
only blind counsel. 

These young men in business have learned 
many lessons which with considerable fervor 
they hasten to pass on to those who will 
come after them. These will be discussed 
in a later article. 


Since 1929 Donald Moyer has been associated with the Harvard Alumni 
Placement Service. From 1927 to 1929 he was research assistant to 
the Committee on Vocational Counsel and Placement, University of 
Michigan. He was educated at Harvard and the University of Mich- 
igan. With W. E. Parker he is author of Vocational Information, a 
Bibliography for College and High School Students. 
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Counseling Alters Pupils’ Choice 


JOHN R. BUNTING 
Counselor, Fremont High School, Oakland, California 


© You may often ask yourself, “Is 
counseling really effective?” A Cali- 
fornia counselor has found that bis 
pupils altered their vocational plans 
as a result of a planned program 
which included group discussions of 
occupations and encouraged a realistic 
approach to the problem. This grati- 
fying outcome will hearten other 
counselors. 


T IS NOT necessary for the high school 
I counselor to read the excellent reports of 
The National Youth Commission to be aware 
of the need of American Youth for employ- 
ment. Information about a job is the one 
topic which is certain to command the atten- 
tion of senior high school students. Efforts 
at helping these boys and girls to decide on 
a vocational field are repaid by sincere ap- 
preciation and enthusiastic cooperation. Ac- 
complishment in this direction will mean the 
good will of the school’s adult clientele as 
well. 

About 375 pupils enrolled in the Tenth 
Year at Fremont High School in January, 
1938. Like the 45,000-odd people whom 
this school serves, these boys and girls repre- 
sented a good cross-section of American 
citizenry. The modal age on entering senior 
high school was 15-3. 

The vocational hopes of a fifteen-year old 
have been proved to be fairly tenuous; from 
a pragmatic point of view, however, they 
represent the best spring board from which a 
vocational counselor can start. 

Interviews give abundant evidence of the 
inability of many youngsters to be realistic 
about life careers. They are unwilling or 
unable to evaluate their personal qualifica- 
tions objectively and to compare them with 


qualities necessary for a given OCCupation 
Many boys and girls began with “wishf,) 
that their personal qualifications did - 
coincide with their romantic desires, 

A survey of the occupational hopes 0 
these particular fifteen-year olds shows ho, 
fortunate it is that their hopes are not deep 
seated. (See Ficure II, A-F.) Whereas 3) 
per cent of the parents were engaged j: 
industry, in the spring of 1938, only 7: 
per cent of their children hoped to ‘ente 
this field; conversely, with 7.0 per cent oi 
the parents in the professions, 30.7 per cen 
of the children wished to be white-collx 
workers. Inspection of the spring surve 
reveals that there are significant discrepancie 
in most of the other major classifications 
Only 2.6 per cent of the children plu 
careers in public service while 10.0 per cent 
of their parents are in this field. About hal! 
as many youngsters want to follow ther 
parents in business, the percentages bein; 
respectively 16.1 per cent and 33.0 per cen 

Nearly one-third (31.5 per cent) of thes 
fifteen-year olds are not prepared to state 
what they want to do. 

Before we examine results of surveys mai: 
in the fall of 1938 or spring of 1939, it w 
be well to explain the techniques used « 
counseling these boys and girls. Since ther 
are as yet no comprehensive surveys or jo 
analyses for the city, an occupational survg 


of the parents seemed a logical guide for 
counseling. FiGuRE I showing the occupation 
of the parents agrees closely with nation 


figures in the various classifications. 


Members of the class were shown tht 


distributions in Ficures I and II, in orienta 
tion groups of approximately 35. Dis 


sions were held, and these boys and sit 
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pwere quick to realize that the facts simply 
pdid not justify their occupational hopes. 

§ They were as eager to do something about 
pthe state of affairs as the counselor. The next 
step was to tell them how to go about 
making the adjustments. 


. Two one-hour meetings were held with 


: each of the orientation groups mentioned 
above for the purpose of initiating pupil 
self-help. Each group discussed and studied 


an occupational outline similar to that used 
by Cottler and Brecht in Careers Abead.' 
The questions asked created a consciousness 
of the vast variety of occupations. Many 
expressed astonishment at the amazing total 
of more than 20,000: they had been aware, 
on the average, of between 40 and 50 
occupations ! 

1 Cottler, J. H. and Brecht, Harold. Boston, 
Little, Brown & Company, 1936. 
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A complete bibliography of the books and their energies. Most of the individuals y,, 
pamphlets on occupations in the school dropped college preparatory curricula j,», 
library was prepared. This was made acces- also changed their occupational hopes; the 
sible to every boy and girl, with suggestions prevailing changes are from professions ,, 
for reading two or three helpful general business. 
works before attempting more specialized A glance at FiGure II will show tha , 
reading. It was urged that reading be done ranks of the undecided are larger ip «i, 
during the summer months, and that parents second survey than in the first : (35.3 ee 
be invited to help in making the momentous cent as compared with 31.5 per cent). An, 
decision. These meetings were held only ysis of the individual cases in this catego, 
three weeks before the end of the spring indicates that the majority of these boys ap: 
semester, but forty-two parents called at the girls will eventually be employed in indys 
school in that short time for further informa- trial occupations. 
tion regarding the plan. The third survey shows, on the whole ; 

As was to be expected, summer reading gratifying tendency toward a functional by 
was fairly limited. The fall, 1938, survey ance. Public service, personal service, ani 
made in October shows some discouraging transportation-communication 
tendencies, some healthy ones, and fails to 
show others quite as healthy. Even fewer 
students were interested in industrial work 
than before (about 2.7 per cent as compared 
with 7.5 per cent). The areas of public 
service, personal service, and transportation- 
communication suffered disappointing drops 
as well, but those sateen in dere beginning to be conscious of their respon 
increased from 16.1 per cent to 27.4 per sibility—a most healthy sign. The group a 
cent. The latter figure approaches favorably 4% whole seems to be approaching slowly a 
the parental percentage of 33 in this area. valid occupational distribution. 
Apparently the troubles of the small business The results of this study are incomplete 
man hold few terrors for these youngsters. Plans are being made to continue with tech 

Coincident with the significant drop in niques similar to those described herein, and 
percentage of professional aspirants (30.7 to follow up these pupils after high school 
per cent to 19.1 per cent) is the drop in graduation, using a control group for more 
number of students expecting to go to col- complete evaluation. The counseling load 
lege. When they enrolled in senior high is too heavy to use individual techniques to 
school, 42 per cent or 160 were registered any appreciable extent, but it is no heavie: 
for college preparatory work. At the end than in most other systems, since the coun- 
of the first year 91 or 25 per cent were in selor has five clock-hours a day for his coun 
this category. This “shake-down” is a healthy seling work. This plan is simply an attempt 
sign and came early enough in their career to make those hours count for as much « 
to enable the boys and girls who did possible in giving boys and girls more realis 
not succeed in pre-college work to realign tic vocational guidance. 


groups ar 
much more realistic. The business group ha 
healthy proportions. Individual analysis 
shows that many of the “Undecided” grou 
have moved into the professional classifica 
tion and will have to be redistributed. (S« 
Figure II-F.) These latter youngsters ar 


A five-thousand mile “bumming” trip on freight trains made by John 
R. Bunting in 1933 led to a survey of transient boys and an interest 
in counseling. Mr. Bunting received his master's degree from Stanford 
University and is now counselor in the Oakland Public Schools, 
California. 
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Optical Mechanics as a Career 


EDWARD SCHMID 


Vocational Counselor, Zanesville Senior High School, 


¢To discover uncrowded fields which 
offer vocational opportunities for 
youth is one of the problems of a 
counselor. You will be interested in 
reading what one enterprising coun- 
selor found out about optical me- 
chanics as a career. The pertinent 
information contained in this article 
will be helpful to both students and 
counselors. 


N THE BELIEF THAT much of the unem- 

ployment among youth could be solved by 
studies uncovering some of the needs in the 
lesser known occupations, this investigation 
of the work of the optical mechanic was un- 
lertaken. In connection with this study, an 
office operated by the Ohio State Employ- 
ment Service was visited. There lists of 
occupations were found that the Service is 
unable to fill. One such opening that has 
remained unfilled for more than a year was 
termed “optical mathematician.” An execu- 
tive of one of the largest optical companies 
in this country recently wrote the writer stat- 
ing that their chief difficulty is in finding 
skilled instrument makers. If other proof 
is needed to bear out the above statements, 
all that one has to do is to visit some of the 
employment bureaus. 

Although this study does not cover as 
much ground as might be desired, the figures 
do nevertheless point to some general con- 
clusions. 

A questionnaire of eight questions was 
sent to seventy-three optical establishments 
located in as many different cities throughout 
the country. The Bluebook of Optometrists, 
1938, was used as a guide. An effort was 
made to send two letters to each state where 


Zanesville, Ohio 


possible, and to send them to both large and 
small cities. In order to get as large a sam- 
pling as possible, the cities chosen in each 
state were also selected for the distance they 
were separated from one another. The above 
procedure was carried out wherever possible. 
However, in many states only two optical es- 
tablishments were listed and in other cases 
none at all. Forty-five replies were received 
to the questionnaire. 
The results are as follows: 


(1) Do you have trouble in finding skilled 
mechanics? Yes—32. No—13. 

(2) Is it your — that there is a definite 
shortage of such mechanics? Yes—38 
No—7. 

(3) Considering a boy with average ability, 
how long would you say it would take 
to learn all phases of shop work? 


8 mos. —l 2-5 years—1 
3 years—4 3-5 years—4 
2 years—1 4 years—8 
2-3 years—5 4-5 years—}3 
5 years—6 7-10 years—1 
4-8 years—| 8 years—l 
6 years—2 10 years—3 
5-10 years—l No answer—1l 


Impossible to say—2 
(4) How much education should a boy 
have? 
High school—42 Grade school—1 
No answer—2 


(5) What weekly wage do you start an ap- 


prentice ? 
$6—1 $11—12 
$6-$10—1 $12—8 
$12-$15—3 
$8s—2 $14—3 
$10—5 $14-$15—1 
$10-$15—1 $16—4 


No answer—3 
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(6) What is the top weekly wage paid to a 
skilled mechanic ? 


OCCUPATIONS 


$25-$45—1 $45—5 
$30-$40—1 $50—6 
$30-$50—2 $50-$60—1 
$35-$45—1 $50-$75—1 
$35-$50—1 $60—2 

$35—2 $65—2 
$35-$40—1 $65-$75—2 

$40—6 $70—1 
$40-$45—3 $75—1 
$40-$50—1 No answer—5 


(7) How many hours a week do your em- 
ployees average? 
40 hours—10 44 hours—29 
42 hours— 3 48 hours— 1 
No answer— 2 


(8) Would you say that an optician’s work 
was of a seasonal nature? Yes—7. 
No—37. No answer—1. 


WHAT IS AN OPTICAL MECHANIC? 


An optical mechanic is one who is skilled 
in the grinding of lenses, cutting, edging, 
and inserting the lenses in frames or mount- 
ings. Glasses worn by the average person 
go through three grinding operations, and 
are then polished. The men who do this 
work are generally termed “‘surfacers.” Be- 
fore the “‘surfacer” gets the lenses to be 
ground, they are mounted on blocks which 
roughly resemble the curve of either the 
outside or inside of the lens, depending on 
which side the lens is to be ground. This 
is done by means of pitch, which is hot. 
The lens blank at this time is usually four 
to six millimeters in thickness and about 
fifty millimeters in diameter. After the block 
has cooled, the blank is ready for the first 
grinding operation. The first grinding is 
called “roughing,” because the lens here gets 
some of its curve from the tool and because 
a harsh abrasive is used. The block with the 
blank attached is held in place on a revolving 
tool by means of an arm extending out over 
the pan which holds the emery or abrasive. 
This is done with the left hand, and the 
abrasive applied with the right hand. The 


blank then goes through two more grinding 
operations, with a finer abrasive used ex 
time, until the blank emerges with a {,, 
velvety finish. The “‘surfacer” has to be sy, te 
in the final operation that all pits have bee 
removed, because in the next Operation ; 
polish is put on the lens. 

The polishing is done on the same ne 
of machine as the grinding, with the exce, 
tion that the tool is now lined with {) 
The abrasive compound for polishing js ; 
mixture of iron oxide (rouge) in wate 
This is applied to the tool, and the frictiog 
between the felt and the blank coupled with 
the rouge gives the blank its polish. Th 
polisher has to be careful in this stage the 
the lens does not become overhented. 


loosen the lens from the block, ae be 
damaged or broken. After the lens has been 
polished on one side, it is removed by tz 
ping the block with a hammer and the sam 
process repeated on the other side. In addi 
tion to being able to perform the road 
mentioned operations the “‘surfacer” must x 
able to read a prescription. An optical pre 
scription is treated in very much the same 
way as a prescription passed from a doctor 
to a pharmacist. Since it seldom happens 
that two pairs of glasses are ground on the 
same tool and since the lens for the right 
eye may differ from that of the left, the 
“surfacer” has to be careful to select the 
right tool. The power or strength of a leas 
is measured in terms of a diopter. A diopte: 
indicates a lens of such strength as to bring 
parallel rays of light to a focus at a mete, 
commonly considered forty inches. 
Optical prescriptions frequently call for: 
lens to be of a certain thickness. This « 
important to the wearer of glasses, as a lens 
too heavy will look unsightly and will weigh 
heavily on the face. On the other hand the 
“surfacer” often has to use his good judge 
ment as to how thick or thin he can make 
the lens because of its power or nature. Afte: 
the lens has been ground to the right thic 
ness and power, it is then ready for cutting 
and mounting. 
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FILLING THE PRESCRIPTION 


The lens is cut as to size and shape accord- 
ing to the prescription. This is done by 
means of a diamond and a form which is 
attached to a machine. After the cutting, the 
edges are chipped off by means of a pair 
of plyers. The men who cut and mount the 
lenses are usually termed “benchmen.”” Much 
skill is required of these men, because a 
slight slip might mean that the lens would 
be broken or irreparably damaged. From this 
point on the prescription is followed to the 

etter. If the prescription calls for a “rimless 
‘ob,” the lens is put into an “edger.” An 
edger” is an emery wheel operated by 
means of a motor. It has a fine, smooth 
surface. If the wheel becomes too rough or 
has grooves in it, it might break the lens. 
A form or pattern is placed in the machine 
similar to the one used in the cutter, along 
with the lens. The machine is set as to 
the diameter the prescription calls for, and 
turned on. Most of the machines now in use 
work automatically, so there is nothing to do 
but wait until the machine has done its work. 

The lens now has a flat outer edge and is 
ready to have the holes drilled in it, prepar- 
atory to mounting. Holes are drilled into 
the lens according to the prescription by 
means of a small, round, pointed diamond. 
A fine machine oil is put on the diamond 
or lens so as not to break it. The holes are 
then reamed out with a reamer, attached to 
the machine. If the lenses are to be mounted 
in frames, they are placed in an edger with 
a V-shape stone, which puts a bevel edge 
on the lens. After the bevel edge has been 
put on the lens, it is ready to be mounted. 
After these operations have been completed, 
the prescription goes to an inspector, who 
checks it over to see that every detail has 
been carried out as called for. 


ADJUSTERS OR FITTERS 


Some of the larger optical establishments 
have men on their staff known as “‘adjusters 
or fitters.” These men are quite skillful and 
have to adjust the frame to the patient's 
face. At other times they are called upon to 
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sell frames and are obliged to have a knowl- 
edge of the stock kept in the establishment. 
They also tighten up screws and straighten 
up old frames. 

It has been estimated that more than 40 
million Americans are wearing glasses and 
probably as many more need them. Accord- 
ing to the 1930 Occupational Census, there 
were only 14,855 workers to manufacture 
new glasses and take care of the needed 
changes and repairs. Of these, 13,769 were 
men and 616 women. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


The consensus of opinion seems to be that 
a high school education is desirable, with as 
much training as possible in mathematics. 
Several letters received indicated that some 
college training would be helpful for the 
better jobs. One school will undertake to 
train a person with a grade school education. 
This institution states that it has trained a 
number of people of foreign birth, to whom 
the English language, as well as the course 
itself, was quite unfamiliar. 

One can learn this occupation by either 
becoming an apprentice in a wholesale shop, 
or by taking a course of study offered in a 
special school. The former method is per- 
haps the most usual. However, some shops 
would prefer having their men already 
trained for the job for it takes some time to 
teach a boy or girl and there is considerable 
expense involved in the breakage of lenses 
and frames. 

As far as the apprentice is concerned, each 
shop hires and trains its men, as needed. 
As far as it is known, there is no agreement 
between the apprentice and the employer. 
For this reason an apprentice might be taught 
only one phase of the work. 

This investigation shows that apprentices 
are paid from $6 to $15 per week, the 
average wage being about $11. 

Depending upon conditions in the factory, 
the trade can be learned in from two to five 
years. This time may be shortened somewhat 
by taking a course of instruction in one of 
the two schools listed below. 
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180 OCCUPATIONS 


One school in New York offers a course 
of instruction of 214 hours. This course 
offers both theory and actual practice, but 
unfortunately offers no training in the grind- 
ing of lenses. 

The only other school where this occu- 
pation can be learned is in Florida. Although 
the tuition is higher, this is offset by the 
fact that every phase of the work is taught 
in 2,000 hours of instruction. The instruc- 
tion in both schools is, for the most part, on 
an individual basis. 

Besides the educational requirements, the 
candidate must be mathematically and 
mechanically inclined, and be able to develop 
a considerable amount of finger and hand 
dexterity. Those who intend to open their 
own shops, become “adjusters” or “‘fitters,” 
or managers of branch shops require, in 
addition, a pleasing personality and a neat 
appearance. Some of the answers received 
indicate that those who are addicted to the 
use of alcohol find it difficult to get along 
on the job. Although the work is not of a 
heavy nature, the person going into this 
occupation, should have good health and 
strong nerves. 


WorKING CONDITIONS 


With the exception of grinding and 
polishing the lenses, the work is clean and 
healthful. The men who do the grinding 
for the most part stand on their feet, while 
the “benchmen”’ sit at their work. According 
to the United States Public Health Service, 
the “mortality of opticians is considerably 
lower than the average industrial worker.’ 
According to Whitney, the death rate for all 
gainfully occupied is 8.7 per cent, whereas 
that of opticians is only 5.99 per cent.” 

The United States Department of Labor 
states that “optical workers have been or- 
ganized by both the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. Those in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor belong to individual Labor 
Unions while those in the C. I. O. are 


1 Neal, P. A., letter to the writer, January 9, 
1939. 


members of the Optica! Workers Organip, 
tion Committee. The latter reported a mer, 
bership of 1,625 to the first convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations": 

According to the replies received, moy 
of the shops throughout the country wo, 
on a 44 hour schedule. The work does ny 
seem to be of a seasonal nature. 


EARNINGS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Earnings depend upon one’s skill, know! 
edge, and personality. Earnings range frog 
$25 to $75 per week. The writer unde. 
stands that in some of the larger cities 
“adjuster” can earn as high as $100 ne: 
week. The average is probably around $5 
Branch managers and “adjusters” 
earn the larger salaries. These men usually 
have more responsibilities and more contac 
with the public. 

There are several hundred counties scx. 
tered throughout the United States that have 
no optician. Anyone interested in opening 
a shop of his own, can do so with a smull 
amount of capital. 

The occupation of optical mechanic is by 
no means over-crowded. An executive of i 
wholesale house operating five branch offices 
in the states of Utah and Idaho states, ‘under 
normal conditions we believe that there is 
some shortage of good mechanics.’’* Another 
executive, in charge of 23 branches in New 
England says, “speaking of New England, 
there is no question or doubt about the 
shortage of optical mechanics. At this wnt 
ing, March 17, 1939, there are four positions 
open in Boston and vicinity; within fifteen 
miles there is no one suitable to fill the 
position.”* Based on the 1930 Census, there 
is about one optical mechanic per 10,000 
population. The Department of Commerc 
reports 46.6 per cent increase in the value 
of optical goods between 1935 and 1937; 
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2 Lubin, Isadore, letter to the writer, Apri! 28, 


1939. 


8 Fehr, Geo. H., letter to writer, February 1’, 


1939. 
‘ Leitch, L., letter to writer, March 17, 1939. 
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from 1935 to 1937, am increase of 82.9 


cent.* 

With an increasingly large proportion of 
the general population wearing glasses and 
a small number actually engaged in the 
ck. it seems extremely unlikely that this 


WULA, 
occupation will be over-crowded for some 
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For the past three years Edward Schmid has been vocational counselor 
at the Zanesville, Ohio, high school. As a background for his present 
position he has had eight years’ experience in social work, in case work 
and administrative positions. He is now studying for his master's degree 
in guidance at Ohio State University. 
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Following-up High School Graduates 


BUELL B. CRAMER 


Former Superintendent, Smithville Public Schools 
Smithville, Missouri 


© The secondary school system has a 
major responsibility in the occupa- 
tional adjustment of its graduates, ac- 
cording to the author of this article. 
He points out the need for continuous 
follow-up occupational surveys and 
describes the surveys conducted over 
a period of years in a small Missouri 
high school. 


HE COSTLY, publicly operated and 
maintained American high school has 

a major responsibility in the occupational 
adjustment of its output. ‘The initial step 
to be taken, before efficient local curriculum 
revision or nation wide planning can take 
place, must be made by the secondary school 
systems of the country. This step is con- 
cerned with gathering, compiling, and utiliz- 
ing information on the occupational status 
and activities of the graduates. The data 
can be secured only by carrying on con- 
tinuous follow-up surveys. To help solve 
the growing problem of the occupational 
adjustment of youth, answers to questions, 
such as follow, should be known in each 
high school system:* 

1. What are the occupations pursued by 
high school graduates? Which are de- 
creasing? Increasing? What new occu- 
pations are appearing? What are the 
causes of these trends? 

2. What types of occupations are graduates 
pursuing, as indicated by measures of 
occupational rank? 

3. Are the programs in high schools assist- 
ing in producing better adjusted youth? 


1 Harley, D. L., Surveys of Youth: Finding the 
Facts. American Council on Education, Series IV, 
American Youth Commission, Vol. I, September, 
1937, p. 20. 


Does the vocational training pursued , 
high school carry over into life? Wh, 
are the occupational interests of youth ? 

4. How do the following factors influen: 
occupational adjustment: age, sex, m, 
riage, ability, health, physical defec 
parental background and training? 

5. What graduates pursue college and ps 
fessional training? How does such train 
ing affect occupational adjustment? 

6. What are the factors that influence th 
migration of youth? 

7. What is the citizenship status of hig! 
school graduates ? 

8. Wherein do high school graduates f« 
that their training has been most benes 
cial? Least?) 


THE PROCEDURE 


The problem of finding answers to thes 
and related questions was undertaken by thx 
superintendent and certain employees of the 
Smithville High School as early as 193. 
through continuous annual follow-up su 
veys. A description of the procedure em 
ployed in carrying on these studies is con 
tained in a dissertation entitled The Develop 
ment and Application of Certain Follow 
Techniques in a Small High Sc 
Situation.” 

The data secured through the annui 
follow-up studies were supplemented car) 
in 1938 by a carefully planned persons 
interview with each of the 564 persons ha\ 


ing been graduated by the Smithville High 
School during the fifteen years from 192) 


to 1937, inclusive. 


2 Cramer, Buell Bruce, Development and Ap 


plication of Certain Follow-Up Techniques 4 
Small High School Situation. University of Mis 


souri, 1938 (Unpublished doctor's thesis). 
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The high school records of each graduate 
served as a basis for making statistical com- 
sarisons. In addition to these data, the 
intelligence quotients of about 94 per cent 
of the 564 graduates were available. 

The Smithville High School provides sec- 
ondary education for a small Missouri, 
English-speaking, agricultural community 
located nineteen miles north of Kansas City, 
Missouri. The average annual high school 
enrollment is approximately 200 students. 
The opportunities for vocational training are 
limited to vocational agriculture, commerce, 
teacher-training, home economics, and a gen- 


eral high school training. 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF GRADUATES 


The occupational status of the graduates 
included in this report has undergone cer- 
tain changes in the course of the past seven 
years. This is shown in Table I which was 
compiled from the annual follow-up surveys 
issued for the years from 1932 to 1938, 
inclusive. The percentages for the various 
years were not computed from the same 
number of cases. The occupations in which 
graduates were not engaged prior to 1934, 
but which have appeared since, are omitted 
from the table. Likewise, the occupations 
that have appeared in the last few reports, 
but were not present in earlier reports, were 
omitted. 

The occupations in which graduates have 
not appeared during tke past three or four 
years but which were present in earlier re- 
ports are as follows: CWA worker, bank 
ashier, rural mail carrier, baker, plasterer, 
and seamstress. The advent of good roads 
has reduced the number of rural carriers 
needed. The failing and consolidation of 
banks following the depression, together 
with the introduction of bookkeeping ma- 


j chines, has greatly decreased the number of 


bank employees. Industrialization has made 
unprofitable such local occupations as that 
of the baker, seamstress, and the like. 

_A number of previously unlisted occupa- 
tions have appeared in the surveys during the 
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Bartender 

Beer dealer 
Canvasser 
Concrete finisher 
County farm agent 
Electric welder 
Farm demonstrator 
Farm manager 
Highway service 
Hospital orderly 
Insurance agent 
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past several years. These occupations are 
as follows: 


Mail carrier 
Manager of utilities 
Managerial clerk 
Musician 

Newsboy 

News reporter 

Oil dealer 

Pool room operator 
Publicity agent 
Purchasing agent 
Road construction 


Janitor foreman 


A large number of the above occupations 
have resulted from special training pursued 
by graduates. Changes in governmental 
policies have caused some to appear; others 
have been made possible because of social 
and industrial needs. Occupational opportu 
nities are constantly changing. An efficient 
program of vocational training and guidance 
will be sensitive to these changes 

Four hundred and fifty-six of the 564 
graduates have found occupational connec 
tions. Of this number, 14.25 per cent were 
engaged in Grade I, unskilled employment ; 
7.9 per cent in Grade II, semi-skilled occu 
pations; 62.28 per cent in Grade III, skilled 
manual, and white collar jobs; 3.95 per cent 
were in the sub-professional* or Grade IV; 
and 11.62 per cent in Grade V, professional 
employment. The classification is that used 
in the Beckman Scale for gauging occupa- 
tions.* More than 80 per cent find employ 
ment in average and lower grades of occu- 
pations. To this large group, the usual 
academic interests in high school contribute 
little to their work. 


OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


A graduate may be considered occupation- 
ally adjusted if he is contented with his 
occupational status. All factors considered, the 
graduates who have had no vocational train- 


3 Sub-professional refers: to such jobs as nursing, 
undertaking, farm management, etc 

4 Beckman, R. O., “New Scale for Gauging 
Occupational Rank.” Personnel Journal, Decem 
ber, 1934, 13:225. 
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TABLE I. 


PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES ENGAGED IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


1932-1938 
1932-1933. 1934 19351936 1937 

Status %o %o Jo Jo % % 
Home maker ............ 28.50 27.06 27.40 27.80 28.00 24.70 9:3; 
19.75 13.20 10.00 10.20 8.40 9.21 
11.25 13.20 12.00 12.80 13.60 13.9? 
725 5.28 5.20 4.40 6.00 5.49 
6.25 15.88 11.40 9.80 8.40 8.62 
4.50 2.64 5.00 6.20 5.80 6.86 
Filling station attendant... . 3.50 1.54 2.40 3.00 2.60 1.77 
Registered nurse ......... 1.50 1.54 .60 .60 40 20 
Er rrr 1.50 1.54 .80 .80 1.20 1.18 
1.50 44 .60 1.00 .80 98 
General mechanic ........ 1.00 44 .60 .40 .20 .78 
Waiter and waitress....... 1.00 .66 .80 1.20 1.00 1.57 
.50 44 .20 .20 .20 
44 .20 .20 .40 1.18 
Telephone operator ....... .50 .44 .40 .80 .20 39 > 
Cosmetician ............. -50 44 .60 .40 .20 
50 .22 .40 .20 .20 .98 5 
1.10 .40 .60 .40 78 
Commercial draftsman .... 25 .22 .20 .20 20 .20 
Commercial artist ........ 2 .22 .20 .20 .20 .20 
Cowil Engimeer .........5. .25 .20 .20 .20 .20 
Social worker ........... as .22 .20 .20 .20 .20 
25 .20 .20 .20 .20 
Soldier or sailor.......... 75 .22 .20 .20 
25 .22 .20 .20 .20 .20 
Motion-picture operator ... .22 .20 .20 .20 .20 18 
Meter reader ............ 2 44 .40 40 .40 40 
23 .20 .20 .20 
.20 1.00 1.80 1.18 
.50 .66 1.00 1.20 .40 1.57 
25 .22 .40 .60 .60 .20 
a .20 .20 .20 .20 
one .22 .20 .20 


ing suffer most from unemployment hazards 
and occupational discontent.) Approximately 
70 per cent of the 548 graduates, including 
the employed, students, or unemployed, ex- 
pressed contentment with their present occu- 
pational status; 68.3 per cent of the voca- 
tional agriculture group and 71 per cent of 
the teacher-training graduates expressed satis- 
faction. Of the graduates who pursued gen- 


eral academic training in high school, 6) 
per cent reported contentment with the occ 
pational connections attained. This is ev 


school does, to a degree, lessen occupational 
discontent in adulthood. 

Graduates, on being interviewed, wer 
asked to state the occupation preferred. To 
this inquiry, those who had received training 
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FOLLOWING-UP HIGH 


ational agriculture, teacher-training, 
rommerce, and vocational home economics 
| that they pursued these occupations 


repiice & 
for a livelihood, but they also expressed 


strong preference for these or related fields. 


The occupational preference of graduates 
who have had no vocational training in high 
,ool shows a wide diversification and, like- 


these graduates pursue a variety of 


in voc 


Wise, 

occupations for a livelihood. Manual labor 
of one form or another is the most common 
form of employment of the men graduates. 


There is a greater concentration of occu- 
pational interests among women graduates 
than among men. Women show a strong 
interest in commercial employment, home 
making, teaching, and nursing. Men favor 
sub-professions, agricultural pursuits, and 
professions. Neither men nor women gradu- 
ates show a preference for jobs classed under 
the heading of manual labor. 


Facrors AFFECTING ADJUSTMENT 


The ability of graduates to make desirable 
occupational adjustments is affected by many 
factors. Among these are age, sex, ability, 
health, parental background and training, to- 
gether with a large number of personality 
traits and habits. Age is a major factor in 
the problem of securing employment. The 
ages of the graduates reviewed now range 
from 17 to 37 years. Unemployment was 
found apparently to vanish after the age 
of 27. Eighty per cent of the unemployed 
women were below the age of 27 years, and 
85 per cent of the unemployed men were 
below this age. 

Unemployment bears more heavily upon 
the women graduates than upon the men 
graduates; 12.8 per cent of the 312 women 
were found to be unemployed; only 5.5 per 
cent of the 252 men were unable to find 
work. Several factors are responsible for 
this condition: the traditional concept of 
woman's place, scarcity of unskilled jobs 
‘or women, and the tendency to discriminate 
against young married women in public em- 
ployment. 

Ability plays an important part in secur- 
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ing and retaining desirable employment. The 
graduates with intelligence quotients of 115 
and above were compared with those whos: 
intelligence quotients were below 85. Al 
though the median age of the bright gradu 
ates was 22 and that of the dull graduates 
27 years, the median weekly earnings of the 
bright graduates were five dollars per week 
higher. Since graduating, bright graduates 
have spent only 5 per cent of their time in 
unemployment, whereas the dull graduates 
have spent 14 per cent in unemployment 
Bright graduates favor the professions; dul! 
graduates enter occupations that require less 
training. 

Health, including freedom from serious 
physical defects, is a major factor in securing 
occupational connections. Approximately 85 
per cent of the graduates seriously afflicted 
have been engaged in non-earning activities 
since graduation. 

Parental background is a major problem 
of occupational adjustment. The extent of 
parental influence in finding desirable occu 
pational connections could not be accurately 
determined. Youth from homes of a low 
economic status were found to suffer more 
severely from the ravages of unemployment 
Less than 25 per cent of the parents were 
unemployed, laborers, or farm tenants; yet 
68 per cent of the unemployed graduates 
were from these homes. 


ADJUSTMENT AND COLLEGE TRAINING 


Advanced training of an academic or voca- 
tional nature tends to insure employment and 
higher occupational status. College graduates 
find more desirable occupational connections 
at higher wages than do earning graduates 
who have not had college training or who 
were unsuccessful in college) The median 
weekly earnings for all earning graduates 
was $16.10. The men high school graduates 
who discontinued their advanced training 
either because of failure or other reason were 
not as successful in their occupational con- 
nections as were the men high school grad- 
uates who completed their advanced training 
The former received a median weekly salary 
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of $22.91, while the latter received $32.50. 
When the occupational gauging used by 
Beckman was applied to the occupations of 
these two groups of men graduates, it was 
found that the occupations of the unsuccess- 
ful men graduates were not concentrated in 
any one occupational class but were distrib- 
uted in substantial percentages in all divi- 
sions of the scale; however, in the case of 
the successful men graduates, approximately 
95 per cent were engaged in either profes- 
sions or sub-professions. Guidance and train- 
ing are so interrelated that neither has much 
value without the other. 

Training and ability are factors that play 
a major role in determining migration of 
graduates from the local environment. The 
median intelligence quotient of those who 
have migrated from their homes or adjoining 
counties is 105.7, while the median intel- 
ligence quotient for the graduates as a whole 
is 100.77. After graduation, approximately 
72 per cent of all the graduates were found 
to be residing in the vicinity of their high 
school youth. Only 26 per cent of the 
graduates who had completed college or 
professional training returned to the com- 
munity of their youth. Apparently, the most 
efficient youth leave the home community to 
enrich other communities. Evidence is not 
available to determine whether or not an 
ability equilibrium is maintained by the mi- 
gration to the community from other sec- 
tions. The tendency for these youth to 
migrate beyond the confines of their com- 
munity, county, and state, shows that the 
problem of youth training and guidance is 


not solely a local affair but rather jt sho, 
be cooperative, enlisting local, coun 
and national initiative. 


Sa 


CITIZENSHIP STATUS 


High school graduates on the whole ». 
good citizens. None of the 564 gtadui 
of this particular study has ever served 
penal institutions or has been convicted 
crime. A review of the marital statys 
these graduates presents no alarming dio; 
or separation figures. Security in home 
is, to a degree, determined by the , 
and desirability of occupational connectig; 
attained by the husband. 

The high school graduates in evaluatip; 
their high school training feel that its gre 
est shortcoming was in failing to prepy 
them for the right jobs. The unemploy 
were almost unanimous in this 
There was no centralization of opinion ; 
the evaluation of items, such as preparati 
for best use of spare time, development 
an acceptable philosophy of life, training 


bearing personal and civic responsibilitic 
training in making their own decisions, o 
preparation for additional training. 

School systems should recognize the oblig 
tion to inform themselves of what happer 
to students after they leave their care and: 
use the knowledge in adjusting curriculi t 
meet the actual needs. Secondary educatio 
must accept the responsibility of starting the 
preparation for specific activities in industy 
and society. The security of the individu 
and of society requires that education mus 
be truly functional. 


Buell B. Cramer's familiarity with the occupational problems of high 
school graduates is based on more than twenty years’ experience as 
teacher and superintendent in the public schools. He holds a master’s 
and a doctor's degree in education from the University of Missouri. 
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A Speech Class Examines Occupations 


HERLIN SLOCOMB 
Senior Counselor, West Seattle High School 
Seattle, Washington 


"If you were hiring anyone, what 
special training would you expect 
him to have?” This question was 
put to ninety-six employers by high 
school juniors in a community sur- 
vey. The results of the survey and 
its effect on both school and com- 
munity are given in this article which 
points the way to teachers and coun- 
selors eager to try a similar project. 


HAT HIGH SCHOOL pupils may be used 

{ pee for vocational research in the 
community was demonstrated by a project 
undertaken in the West Seattle High School. 
It all started in a public speaking class com- 
posed of thirty-one high school juniors. One 
of the members gave a talk suggesting that 
the school should offer more specialized vo- 
cationa! training. The student made this 
assertion fully aware of the fact that the 
school has the usual industrial arts program 
and maintains a very good vocational school. 
In the discussion which ensued the class was 
divided in point of view. Someone sug- 
gested that the special training required of 
workers in the community be tabulated with 
the idea of deducing from such data what 
the school should do. All agreed that such 
a study would be valuable. 

Because of certain geographical features 
of the West Seattle community, the problem 
was simplified. West Seattle lies in the 
southwestern part of the city of Seattle. It 
has forty to fifty thousand of the city’s four 
hundred thousand inhabitants. It is pri- 
marily a residential district, though a few 


} ‘arge industries such as steel, milling, and 


pcement lie on its eastern fringe. Seattle's 
Slongest straight street, California Avenue, 


runs through almost the geographical mid 
dle of the community. The survey was 
limited to the ground floor establishments of 
the fifteen blocks on California Avenue 
where the principal businesses of the com- 
munity are concentrated. 

Before starting the work, a few days were 
spent discussing an approach to the business 
concerns and the questions to be asked 
After much modification the following ques 
tion was selected: If you were to hire any 
one, what special training would you expect 
him to have? The “if’’ clause was used be 
cause some businesses are operated by the 
owner and no help is hired. It was decided 
that “special training” would be interpreted 
as that training not possessed by the average 
high schoo! graduate. To avoid complica- 
tions and ambiguity only the one question 
would be asked; and this would be directed 
to the owner or manager. 

The following principles were evolved as 
a guide in interviewing: 

Ask for interview when employer is least 
likely to be busy. 

Present a neat appearance. 

Be courteous at all times. 

Remember always to represent the whole 
school. 

THE CLASSIFIED 

Two interviewers worked together and 
were assigned certain blocks to cover. Data 
were kept according to the following clas- 
sifications: Name of Firm, Special Training, 
Kind of Training, Comments. 

Ninety-six firm owners or managers were 
asked the question. Fifty-three said no spe- 
cial training was needed; forty-three an- 
swered affirmatively. Of the forty-three, 
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thirteen said the special training must be would be some justification for broaden. 


the 
obtained through apprenticeship. Another the work of the beauty culture 
twelve mentioned training in clerical work, include general barbering; howev: e 4 f 
u beauty culture, and mechanics which could are Jocal factors which dispute tl ; 
be obtained at the city’s Vocational School. of such action. Among the six lis: 
Eight signified training in a barber college. “Other Training” were a funera : 
‘our said college or university ining was 
l said college or university training musician, and a landscape painter x 


needed. 
Examination of the data led the class to 
conclude that the school system is providing 


PERSONALITY 


: adequate specialized training as far as the A fundamental by-product of the pro: 
: community is concerned. Perhaps there grew out of the fact that virtuall; 


PERSONALITY TRAITS SCHOOL’S CONTRIBUTION SCHOOL’S WEAKNI 


1. Honesty Through class assignments Types of tests facilitate cheatin; & 
Reliability Activities Some teachers do not trust pu 
Dependability Tests 
| Democracy in organization of 
school 
2. Appearance Through school nurse and phy- _Little direct criticism of | 
sician dividual (may be good) 
Health education 
| Girls’ and Boys’ Clubs 
Home economics 
3. Self-control Through study hall, library Unit assignments permit 
Athletics crastination 
) Assemblies Pupils sometimes neglect their 
Classes work when no grades are : p 
corded. 0 
4. Cooperation All activities and classes Not enough emphasis on wor 
while activities 
5. Ambition Honor Society See items under “'self-contro 
Initiative Opportunity to choose subjects 
Forums 
Sports 
6. Unselfishness Thanksgiving and Christmas Competition for grades anc 
baskets school honors may result 
Toy drive for children’s hos- breeding selfishness 
pitals 
Orthopedic tinfoil drive 
4 School service 
Pupil and teacher associations 
7. Friendliness Personal achievement courses Some teachers and class activities 
. School friends contribute to student antagon 
| Forums ism and poor attitude 
Subjects adjusted to student in- 
terest 
Guidance program 
| 8. Intelligence Subject matter Likelihood of overemphasis 0 
Social program physical activity rather than 
Guidance program mental 
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employers interviewed stressed the need 
»ood personality. Upon examination 
lata the class quickly saw the answer 


original problem, “Should the school 


ger more specialized training?” The em- 


immediately shifted to the question, 


SIs 


“Why doesn’t the school do more to develop 


e personality traits?” The first prob- 
, was to discover the traits of a pleasing 
inality: then followed a discussion of 
school's contribution to the development 
these traits. Without consulting texts on 
the class chose the eight items 
the chart (page 188) as being essential to 
eood personality ; then they listed the ave- 
ough which the school contributed 
the growth of these qualities in individ- 
's and also the weaknesses of the school’s 
ntribution. 
After evolving the chart on the board the 
came back to the original question, 
hat can the school do to develop good 
rsonality in its pupils?’ The chart indi- 
ed, of course, that the school is already 
ng a real contribution. The class be- 
ved that the newly instituted health edu- 
tion courses permitted consideration of 


ersonality problems which had not previ- 


sly been handled in the school. 


Summer vacation jobs in hotels, canneries, and harvest fields have given 
Herlin Slocomb varied occupational experience. Since 1935 he has been 
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Perhaps the chief value of the project lay 
in the fact that ninety-six business establish 
ments in the community became aware of 
the problem of vocational guidance and 
training and the realization that they could 
help the boys and girls solve this problem 
Furthermore, employers learned that the 
school was making a real effort to solve the 
vocational problems of youth. Through the 
publication of the data in the community 
weekly newspaper, every home in the dis 
trict had an opportunity to consider the 
problem. 

The value to the school is widespread. 
The information collected is used by the 
public-speaking pupils who conduct panel 
discussions im senior English classes and it 
helps in solving a curriculum problem con 
cerning the direct teaching of personality de 
velopment. 

The value of the project to the individuals 
who participated is immeasurable. Certainly 
it presented the opportunity to practice the 
development of the personality traits listed 
In addition, there was an acquisition of in 
formation, social as well as vocational, which 
contributed to straight thinking. Altogether, 
such a project of community research can 
be a real contribution to school progress. 


4 counselor at the West Seattle High School. A graduate of Carleton 
College, Mr. Slocomb received his master's degree from Columbia 


University. 
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® To what extent does the ease or dif- 
ficulty experienced in high school 
subjects influence college freshmen in 
making their vocational plans? The 
answer is suggested in this study 
which provides significant data on the 
vocational significance of the aca- 
demic adjustment of the high school 
siudent. 


HAT IS THE relation between the rela- 

\4 tive interest and difficulty experi- 
enced in high school courses and the voca- 
tional plans of university freshmen? If any 
relationships exist, what is their significance 
as aids to the vocational counselor and as 
indices of the “soundness” of the students’ 
vocational plans? 

The present study was conducted in an 
effort to answer these questions. A majority 
of the investigations dealing with the voca- 
tional plans of high school and college 
students have emphasized the errors, inade- 
quacies, and shortcomings of the procedures 
used and factors considered by the students 
in choosing vocations. In fact, after study- 
ing many of the articles, one is likely to 
feel that if a student’s vocational plans 
happen to work out satisfactorily it is prob- 
ably an accident. 

It may be true that for many persons it 
really is an accident that their choices turn 
out to be wise. However, Strong,’ Thom- 
son,” Wilson,® and others have found that 


1 Strong, E. K., Jr. “Predictive Value of the 
Vocational Interest Test,” J. Educ. Psychol., 1935, 
XVI, pp. 331-349. ; 

2 Thomson, W. A. “Eleven Years after Gradua- 
tion,” Occupations, 1939, XVII, pp. 709-714. 

® Wilson, J. L. “The Occupations of Graduates 
of the University of Kentucky Compared with 
Their Undergraduate Choices of Occupations and 
Their Parents’ Occupations,” Kentucky Personnel 
Bulletin, 1933, p. 7. 


From High School to College 


WILBUR S. GREGORY 


University of Nebraska 


a majority of students enter and remaip | 
several years in the field which the, h 
chosen at the time of their matriculation ; 
during their college days. The fact that ¢ 
many students enter and remain in the fel; 
of their choice would seem to indicate th; 
there must have been a significant degree , 
“soundness” to the plans they formulx: 
in high school or college, rather than th; 
their satisfactory vocational adjustment 
an accident. It must be recognized that ty 
factors cited by the students as the hix 
for their choices of vocations may not x 
tually be the fundamental factors. There m 
be psychological, educational, and other fx 
tors influencing the students’ choices whic 


evaluate quantitatively—factors which px 
dispose them to make choices that an 
“sound,” or motivate them so strongly the 
effort put forth compensates effectively fo: 
factors which are unfavorable to satisfacton 
adjustment in the chosen field. 


OBJECTIVE CRITERIA NEEDED 


It was in the quest of factors such as thes 
that the present study was conducted, bu 
this article is concerned with only one o! 
the factors studied, namely, the relation 0 
interest and difficulty of high school stuck 
to the vocational plans of college students 
However, there was a second major object 
behind this study. If any relations exist 
tween difficulty and interest in high schoo 
studies and vocational choices of college sv 
dents, of what use is the knowledge of thos 
relationships to the vocational counselor 
The latter is well aware of the weakness 


of students’ plans and does not need to k 


told of them in formal papers. We do neec 
however, additional “tools” to use in 
tional guidance. The various types of tess 
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siting scales, questionnaires, and similar de- 
vices are not enough. Case history methods 
: used extensively, but if they are to be 
ysed with any degree of reliability, objective 
criteria for evaluating the content of a case 
history must be developed. A part of any 
case history used in vocational guidance is 
the record of the student's interest in the 
various high school studies and the degree 
of difficulty he experienced in handling 
them. It was in the quest of objective 
criteria for evaluating these interests and 
achievements in terms of their significance for 
the vocational adjustment of the student that 
the present study was made, in addition to 


he first objective cited above. 


PROCEDURES AND DATA 


The data for this study were secured by 
giving a questionnaire regarding their voca- 
tional plans to approximately 500 freshmen 
in the College of Arts and Sciences of the 
University of Nebraska. The questionnaire 
was offered to the students as an exercise in 
analysing their own vocational plans, not as 
a research project in which they were the 
subjects, and it was actually used in making 
analyses of the students’ adjustments. In the 
questionnaire were these four questions: 1. 
List the high school courses that were most 
interesting to you; 2. List the high school 
courses that were least interesting to you; 
3. List the high school courses that were 
easiest for you; 4. List the high school 
courses that were most difficult for you. 

The subjects listed by the students for the 
most part could be classified in the following 
five groups: English (composition and lit- 
erature); mathematics; sciences (physics, 
chemistry, biology) ; social studies (history, 
civics, economics) ; and languages (classical 
and modern). They are the basic courses 
in most high school curricula. Other subjects 
such as art, music, commercial arts, and home 
economics were listed, but in small numbers. 

In order to analyse the relation of interest 
and difficulty of high school subjects to the 
vocational plans of the students, the stu- 
dents were divided into groups with similar 
vocational plans. As there were only nine of 
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these pre-professional groups of men that 
included more than ten students, they were 
the only men’s groups included in this study: 
students planning to enter journalism, med- 
icine, chemistry, geology, dentistry, forestry, 
art, law, and those who were undecided. 
Only six of the pre-professional groups of 
women included more than nine students, 
and so they were the only women’s groups 
included in this study: women planning to 
become laboratory technicians, journalists, 
dramatists, nurses, social workers, and those 
who were undecided. 

The total number of times the students 
in each of the pre-professional groups listed 
the basic high school subjects as least inter- 
esting, most interesting, most difficult, and 
easiest are presented in Column A in TABLES 
I, II, III, and IV, respectively. For example, 
in Column A of TABLE I we see that two 
male journalism students listed English as 
least interesting; fifteen listed mathematics; 
five listed sciences; two, social studies; and 
nine, languages. 

In Column B in each of the four tables, 
these totals are changed into percentages of 
the students in each of the vocational groups. 
In Column C in each table, the five subjects 
have been ranked in the order of the num 
ber of times they were listed by the students 
in each vocational group. It is to be noted 
that in TABLE II the rank orders have been 
arranged in such a way that the subject that 
received the most “votes” (i.¢., was most 
interesting to the group) was given the rank 
of 1, and the subject that was listed the 
fewest times was assigned the rank of 5. 
In TABLE I, however, which is a tabulation 
of the number of times each subject was 
listed as least interesting, the subject that 
received the most “votes” was assigned the 
rank of 5, and the one that received the fewest 
“votes” was ranked at 1. As a result of revers- 
ing the relation of rank and frequency in 
the two tables, a rank of 1 in both tables 
indicates that the subject was most interest- 
ing to the group and a rank of 5 indicates 
that the subject was least interesting to the 


group. 
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TABLE I. 


FRESHMEN IN PRE-PROFESSIONAL GROUPS WHO LISTED THE BAsIc HIGH SCHOOL 
LEAST INTERESTING TO THEM, AND THE RANK ORDERS OF THE SuBJecrs 


(The letters E, M, S, SS, and L, which head the five divisions of each column, refer to Englis 


| 


mathematics, sciences, social studies, and languages, respectively.) 


a | . | 
| CoLuMn A Co_umn B CoLumn 
rs 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL - Number of times | Per cent of students | Rank order 
Group B subjects listed listing subjects subject 
| 
E.M. S. S. L. | E.M 


| E. M. S&S. SS. 
| 


Journalism. . 22 215 5 2 9 | 0 6 23 09 41/155 3 15 
Medicine................| 50 | 15 21 0 18 21 | 3 42 O 36 42/2 451 3 
Chemistry. . 16 | 10 2 0 7 9 | 6 13 0 4 5 | 5 2 1 3, 
Geology.................| M |] 5 4 1 4 5 | 36 29 07 29 36 | 45251 25 
Dentistry. . mrtre«eeei 36 55 O 09 36 | 355 1 2 
Forestry. . . 10 60 40 0 20 70 | 4 3 1 2 
| 10 23 2 3 24] 0 452 § 
eee ae 1 6 5 1 9 | 0 33 28 06 50/154 3 15 
Undecided... .. | 40 911 14 9 144] 22 2 35 22 35 | 153 45154 


| 

Journalism......... | @ |; 015 10 4 4 0 52 34 14 14 1 5 4 25 
| 12 08 33 33 1 5 3 3 

2 8 2 12 6 1.5 4 5 

Social Work.... 2.5 5 5 4 
Undecided... .. 32 2 25 25 22 $3 35 15 


FINDING THE INDEX 


In Column D of TABLE II, the rank orders 
of the subjects for each of the vocational 
groups have been combined. This combining 
was done by adding the rank orders from Col- 
umn C in TABLEs I and II for each subject 
and then ranking those sums in order. For 
example, for the male journalism students 
English ranked 1.5 in TABLE I and 1 in 
TABLE II, totalling 2.5. This 2.5 is lower 
than the comparable sum of the ranks of any 
of the other four subjects for this vocational 
group, so in Column D of TABLE II English 
is assigned a rank of 1. Thus in Column 
D, we have a final profile or rank order of 
the five basic subjects for each of the pre- 
professional groups, ranked on the basis of 
the frequency with which they were listed 
by the students in that group as most inter- 
esting. This rank order is an index of the 
relation of interest in high school subjects 
to the vocational plans of the university 
students. 


In TaBLes III and IV are presented the 
data showing the relation of the ease and 
difficulty of high school subjects to the vou 
tional plans of the students. TABLE II! con 
tains the record of the number of times each 
subject was listed as most difficult by th 
students in each of the pre-profession 
groups. In TaBLE IV are the data showing 
the number of times each subject was liste 
as easiest by the students in each group 
Columns A, B, C, and D in Tastes III anc 
IV contain the same type of statistical trea! 
ment of the data as those columns did i 
TABLES I and II: Column A contains the 
original tabulations; in Column B these ta> 
ulations have been changed into the pe 
cents of students in each vocational group 
Column C contains the rank orders of the 
subjects for each group of students; a 
Column D contains a combined rank orde' 
based on the rank orders in TaBxes III anc 
IV. In this final rank order in Column D 
1 indicates the subject that was easiest [0 
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TABLE II. 


FRESHMEN IN PRE-PROFESSIONAL GRouPS WHO LisTED THE Basic HiGH SCHOOL SuBJECTS 
Most INTERESTING FOR THEM 


rhe letters E, M, S, SS, and L, which head the five divisions of the columns, refer to English, 
mathematics, sciences, social studies, and languages, respectively.) 


CoLtuMNn A CoLtumn B CoLuMn ( Cotumn D 
Dep-PROFESSIONAL O Number of times Per cent of students Rank order of Combined rank 
Grove | subjects listed listing subjects subjects orders* 
1 iB. M.S. SS. OL E. M. S. SS. I E. M. S. SS. I 


2 | 64 09 41 5009 | 1 453 2 45/1 5 3 2 4 
5 | 20 18 92 3410/3 41 2 § 254 4 2335 
0; 19 4 9419 1 3.55 
] 21 29 71 36 07 |4 3 «1 2 § 43412 5 
] 27 3% 45 3609 |4 2.51 2.55 S352 2 § 
] 30 20 80 530 10 |3 41 2 § 
2; 4 3020 020/1 2 355 4 2.55 2.5 
2] 61 17 28 78 11\;2 43 1 § @ 3 i 
1 |} 35 3 45 30 03 |2 3.51 3.55 1 43 2 § 


Women 


Journalism. . 29; 23 2 611 8 | 78 O7 21 38 28j;1 5 4 2 3 1 5 42 3 
Laboratory Technique.} 2 3 4 2 1) 22 33 44 22 11 1 3.55 §..35 
Nursing 26; 10 517 4 2] 38 19 6515 08 3 1 4 § 
Social Work 13 7 13 9 8 | 54 08 23 69 5 4 1 2 
Undecided 32 | 12 11 10 6 16; 38 3% 3119 50);2 3 45 1 2435 1 


* The rank orders in Column D represent the combined rank orders for Column C in Tables I and II, 


was most difficult. This final rank order is when we recognize that, with the exception 
an index of the relation of the experienced of journalism courses, English and social 
ease and difficulty in the basic high school studies constitute the larger portion of the 
subjects to the vocational plans of university curriculum in most of the schools of journal- 


the group and 5 indicates the subject that profile for journalism students is apparent 


students. ism. The rank order of the subjects for the 
journalism students based on the ease expe- 
ANALYSIS OF RANK ORDERS rienced in taking the subjects (Column D, 


Analysis of the rank orders in Column TABLE IV) was very similar to the interest 
D of Tastes II and IV indicates that the profile, except that English and social studies 
profile for each of the vocational groups is were ranked equally high, and mathematics 
different from that of the others. Further, and languages equally low. 


the rank orders for each vocational group The pre-medical students ranked sciences 
are surprisingly similar to what guidance first, social studies and English second, 
experts say they should be. mathematics fourth, and languages lowest in 


For example, the journalism men ranked interest. They ranked the subjects on the 
the studies on the basis of interest in the basis of ease in the same order, except that 
following order (Column D, TaBie II): social studies ranked higher than English. 
English, social studies, science, languages, The pre-chemistry men ranked the studies 
and mathematics. The significance of this in the following order on the basis of inter- 
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TABLE III. 


FRESHMAN IN PRE-PROFESSIONAL GROUPS WHO LISTED THE Basic HIGH SCHOOL Si BJECh 
Most DIFFICULT FOR THEM, AND THE RANK ORDERS OF THE SUBJECTs 


(The letters E, M, S, SS, and L, which head the five divisions of each column, refer to F 


mathematics, sciences, social studies, and languages, respectively.) 


Cotumn A | Cotumn B Cotumn ( 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL Oo Number of times Per cent of students | Rank order _ 
Group | subjects listed listing subjects subjects 
| 4 E.M. S. SS. L. | EM. S. L| EM § 
Men 
Journalism... | 22 3 15 10 1 13 | 13 6 45 05 59 1/2 5 3) 
| 50 | 16 29 6 4 23 2 58 12 088 4/3 5 2314 
| 14] 7 2 2 44] 50 50 14 14 27 | 45 45:15 153 
2 7 3 1 3] 18 6 27 09 27 § 351 3; 
| 10 6 6 0 174] © © O 10 0 | 35351 2% 
Sateen: | 10 1 6 3 2 1] 10 0 3 20 10/155 4 3 js 
| 18 19 43 9 | 06 SO 22:17 SH 453 2 45 
Undecided....... | 40 | 10 16 16 8 20 | 25 40 40 20 50) 2 35351 5 
Women 
Journalism. .............. | 29 115 6 6 13 | 52 21 21 45/1 25254 
Laboratory Technique.....| 9 BRAZIL 452.5451 2 
12 111 6 5 6 | 08 92 50 42 5011 5 352 3 
26 3 8 9 8 10 12 31 35 31 38 1 25 4 2535 
Social Work.............| 13 27 7 4 1'4 15 54 54 31 08 | 2 45 453 
Undecided. .............. | 32 5 21 13 14 10 | 16 66 41 44 31 | 1 5 3 4 2 


est: sciences, mathematics, social studies, Eng- 
lish, and languages. The order on the basis 
of ease was the same for this group, except 
that English was rated fifth (most difficult) 
and languages fourth. The major difference 
between the profile of this group and those 
of the other pre-science groups is that this 
group ranked mathematics higher than any 
of the others. This probably should be the 
case, for pre-chemistry training includes more 
higher mathematics than any of the other 
pre-professional courses included in this 
study. 

The pre-geology students ranked the sub- 
jects in an order similar to that of the 
chemistry students except that they ranked 
social studies ahead of mathematics in inter- 
est, and on a par with sciences in ease. Al- 
most no geology courses are taught in Ne- 
braska high schools. Most of the students 
probably derived their interest from geog- 
raphy courses. Consequently, the high rank 
of social studies is to be expected. 


THE ART Group 


The profiles of the pre-forestry studen 
are most similar to those of the chemist 
students. The art group has a distinctive pr 
file, however. These students ranked the sub 
jects in this order on the basis of interest: Eng 
lish, languages and sciences, mathematics, an 
social studies. They ranked English » 
social studies as easiest, languages thir 
mathematics fourth, and sciences as mos 
difficult. Like the journalism group, the 
ranked English first, but they differed from 
the journalists in their favor toward lu 
guages and their disfavor toward soc 
studies. 

Pre-law students ranked social stua 
highest in interest and were the only ones‘ 
do so, with English second. This probs 
should be the case, for the largest porto 
of pre-law courses in liberal arts colleges 
consists of social sciences. 

The men who are undecided have profile 
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TABLE IV. 


FRESHMEN IN PRE-PROFESSIONAL Groups WHO LisTED THE Basic HIGH SCHOOL SuBJECTS 
EASIEST FOR THEM 


(The letters E, M, S, SS, and L, which head the five divisions of the columns, refer to English, 
mathematics, sciences, social studies, and languages, respectively.) 


CotuMN A | Cotumn B ( Cotumn D 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL L Number of times | Per cent of students Rank order Combined rank 
Groups = subjects listed listing subjects subjects orders* 
| 4 | E. M.S. SS. L. | E. M.S. SS. L. | E. M.S. SS. L. | E. M.S. SS. L 
Men 
22] 21 3 8 18 1 951318 8105/1 4 3 2 5 [15453 1545 
Medicine ....| 50} 19 19 39 29 11 | 38 38 78 58 22 |353.51 2 5 |3 4 15155 
Chemistry...........| 16] 611 14 8 3 | 38 69 88 5019/4 213 5 |5 213 4 
14] 8 7 7 7 57 53050 5014/1 3 3 3 5 |3 4 151.55 
Dentistry . 6 5 5 6 55 45 45 55 18 (153535155 |2 453 1 45 
EE 10 2 2 8 6 21] 20 20 8 41 2 4 24352 2.5 
3 3 2 4 2] 3 20 40 20 (2525451 45,154 5 153 
Law.. 1.18} 14 4 114 3+] 78 22 06 78 17/153 5 1.54 1 453 2 45 
Undecided.......... 40; 28 15 8 18 7] 70 38 2045 18 |1 3 42 § 153 4 155 
Women } 

Journalism 29; 25 8 615 11 | 8 27 21 5238 45 235415 42 «3 
Nursing...........-.| 26] 17 91410 65 35 4 38 4235 }1 43 2 5 
Undecided........... 32 | 25 12 11 10 17 | 78 38 34 21 531/13 45 2 ee a a 

| 


* The rank orders in Column D represent the combined rank orders in Column C in Tables III and IV. 


technicians listed the subjects in order of 
interest as follows: sciences, mathematics, 


that are more similar to the journalism group 
than any other. However, analysis of the 


percentages in column B reveals that the 
journalism group has a decided preference 
for English and social studies, while the 
distribution curve for the undecided group 
would be much flatter. 


Sex DIFFERENCES 


The women’s groups reveal profiles that are 
as distinctive as those of the men’s groups. 
Sex differences in interest and ease in the 
various subjects are apparent in the profiles, 
however. The outstanding difference is that 
the girls consistently ranked languages 
higher in interest and ease than did the 
men, while the men tended to rank sciences 


§ and social studies higher in interest and ease 
s than did the women. 


Women planning to become laboratory 


English and languages, and social studies. 
Their ranking of the subjects on the basis 
of ease is not very consistent with this order. 
The outstanding difference is that they 
ranked sciences as most interesting but as 
most difficult. This group was the only one 
among the women to rank mathematics so 
high in interest and ease. The profile for 
the group is most similar to that of the pre- 
nursing group, which is to be expected 

The journalism women ranked the sub- 
jects in the same order on the basis of both 
interest and ease: English, social studies, lan- 
guages, sciences, and mathematics. This pro- 
file is similar to that of the men entering 
journalism, except that the girls ranked lan- 
guages third and sciences fourth while the 
men ranked sciences third and languages 
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TABLE V. 


RHOs SHOWING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE FREQUENCIES WITH WHICH Sruppy, 
IN VARIOUS VOCATIONAL GROUPS LISTED THE Basic HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS As Lp, 
INTERESTING, Most INTERESTING, Most DIFFICULT, AND EASIEST 


| Rhos between the rank orders of the five high scho 
| when listed by the students as 
The two vocational groups for which 
the rhos were computed 


Least Most Most 


interesting | interesting difficult 

Men | i 
Chemistry and Forestry ............... + .80+.11 + .68+ .17 + .55+.22 7 Se! 
Chemistry and Journalism................. | 36+ .27 + .05+ .32 — .43+ .26 +.10+ 3 
Chemistry and Medicine............... + .234.8 + .69+ .17 — .03+ .32 + 78+ 
Chemistry and Geology. . +.83+.10 | +.45+.2 + 29 
Chemistry and Dentistry ................ | +.38+.27 + | + 15+ 
Chemistry and Law....... — .18+ .31 + .18+ .31 — .482 .25 — H+ 
nad —.13.31 | +.1St.31 | —.734.15 
Chemistry and Undeci« | —.40+.27 + . 782.13 | 
Medicine and Journalism ................. | + .65.18 +.58+.21 | +.90+ .06 48+ | 
Medicine and Dentistry...................] + .78%.13 +.83+.10 | +.83+4.10 4 \ 
Journalism and Law.... + .90+ .06 + .88+ .07 | + .88+ .07 6 ; 

Women | 
Laboratory Technique and Journalism....... — 53.23 | —.35+.28 8+ 
Laboratory Technique and Dramatics... .... + .134.31 — $34.23 | —.08+.31 | 
Laboratory Technique and Nursing.........| --.73.15 +.834.10 | —.05+.32 € 
Laboratory Technique and Social Work..... | + .63+.19 — .68+.17 | +.18+.31 - 33+ : 
Laboratory Technique and Undecided....... | + 254.30 — . .23 — .24 + .68+ 
Journalism and Dramatics. +.93+.05 | +1.00+.00 + .93+ .05 + .98+ 0 
| + .62.19 | —.10t.32 + .65+.18 + 4 d 
Nursing aud Social Work... “+ .28 — .20 + .33+ .28 0+ 

Men and Women 
Medicine and Laboratory Technique. . . | + .28 + .68%.17 | 32 | — 5 
Medicine and Nursing...................+- | +.65+.18 + .80+.11 +.134.31 | 58+ 
Journalism and Journalism................. | +.78+.13 + .83+ .10 83+ .10 + .60+ 
| 


fourth. This difference is consistent with lish, sciences, and mathematics. They ranked 
the general trend of sex differences. social studies, English, and languages « 
The profiles of the women who plan to easiest, with mathematics and sciences « 
enter dramatics are exactly like those of the most difficult. They were the only grow 
pre-journalism women, and the interest and to rank languages so high. Their proiie 
ease profiles are alike for this group also. are most similar to the journalism and dr 
The pre-nursing group ranked sciences as matics students, except that they rank lan 
their most interesting subject, then English, guages higher and English lower than di 
mathematics, languages, and social studies. the journalists. 
They ranked English as easiest, however, ae 2 
then social studies, sciences, mathemathics, THE UNDECIDED Group oF W — 
and languages. The profiles of the pre-nurs- The undecided group of women tank: 
ing and pre-laboratory technician groups languages as most interesting, then Eng! 
were most similar to the various pre-science sciences, mathematics, and social studies 
groups among the men, as was to be ex- They ranked English as easiest, then 1 
pected. guages, sciences, mathematics, and soci 
The social work group ranked languages studies. These profiles differ from those 0! 
as most interesting, then social studies, Eng- any other girls’ groups. The major differen 
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the low ranking given to social studies. 
e profiles are similar to those of the un- 
ecided men, except that the men ranked 
social studies higher and languages lower 
‘han the undecided women. These differ- 


aces are consistent with sex differences. 


RANK ORDERS IN RELATED FIELDS 


In order to secure some indices of the 
Jidity of these interest and ease profiles, 
thos were computed and are pre- 
sented in TABLE V. If these rank orders 
are valid as profiles for the various pre- 
professional groups, then we should find 
relatively high rhos between the rank orders 
of the subjects in related vocational fields, 
and low or negative rhos between the pro- 
files for unrelated fields. Analysis of TABLE 
V reveals that this is the case. For example, 
hemistry students’ responses correlate well 
with those of the forestry students (+-.80, 
|..68, +-.55, and +-.70) in the four categor- 
ies of least interesting, most interesting, most 
difficult, and easiest, respectively, but the rank 
orders of the subjects for the chemistry stu- 
dents do not correlate well with those of 
the journalism students —.38, +-.05. —.43, 
and +.10). Since chemistry and forestry are 
similar in that they are both scientific fields, 
the rhos for the rank orders of the subjects 
in these two fields should be high and 
positive, and since chemistry and journalism 
are not closely related the rhos between sub- 
jects in these two fields should be low or 
negative. Although some discrepancies are 
apparent in TABLE V, the majority of rhos 
presented are such that they indicate that 
the profiles derived in this study have con- 
siderable validity. It is to be noted that 
the number of students in each of the voca- 
tional groups is small, so that these profiles 
should be verified by further study. 

In order to secure evidence of the reli- 
ability of the various rank orders, rhos were 
omputed for each of the vocational groups 
as follows: between the rank orders of the 
subjects when listed as least interesting and 
when listed as most interesting by the same 
group; between the rank orders of the sub- 
jects when listed as easiest and when listed 
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as most difficult; and between the rani 
orders of the subjects when listed 

interesting and when listed as easiest. ‘I 
thos are presented in TABLE VI. Alth 
a few of these rhos are not very large, 
majority of them are, indicating that 

profiles derived for the various vocational 
ps in this study have considerable re! 
ability. It is interesting to note that even 
the profiles of the undecided students seem 


viou 


to be fairly reliable. It should be noted that 
because all rhos were computed by using only 
five items ranked in order (i.e., the five hich 
school subjects) the probable errors tend to 
be large. Nevertheless, the larger rhos are 
at least three or four times their probable 
errors. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


It is apparent that the profiles of these 
students’ groups are distinctive for each 
group and that they are, in general, logically 
and psychologically sound. The rank orders 
appear to be as they should be for the various 
groups. It is obvious, therefore, that interest 
and ease experienced in taking the basic 
courses in the high school curriculum do 
have a definite and consistent relation to the 
vocational plans of the students who partic- 
ipated in this study. 

This relation exists in spite of any weak 
nesses or errors that may have been a part 
of the procedures by which these students 
formulated their vocational plans. The rela- 
tion exists, also, in spite of the fact that the 
majority of the students did not recognize 
that it exists or did not admit it. In the 


questionnaire which the students filled 


out 
in providing the data for this study, they 
were asked to list all factors they believed 
exerted any influence on their plans and all! 
factors they considered in shaping their plans 
Only 17 per cent referred to their interest 
in high school studies or to the relative eas 
or difficulty they experienced in taking th« 
subjects. 

Since the relation of interest and ease i 
high school courses to the students’ vo 
tional plans is so definite, valid, and reliable 
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TABLE VI. 


RHOs INDICATING THE RELIABILITY OF THE RANK ORDER OF THE Basic HIGH Scy 
SUBJECTS FOR THE VARIOUS PRE-PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 


Rhos of the basic high school subjects when listed 


Least and most | Easiest and most | Easiest and mo 
interesting difficult interest 
Men 
ed + .95— .03 + .80—.11 + .98— 9) 
+.88-.07 | +.73—-.15 | +.98- 
+ .83—.10 + .83—.10 } + .98— 0? 
Forestry...... } + .90— .06 + .93— .05 + .W—_0¢ 
| +.40-.27 | —.03—.32 — 03 
Law + .98— .02 + .65— .18 + 68— 
+ .15—.31 | + .88— .07 + 
Women | | 
Laboratory Technique................... + .33— .28 | .13- + .03-—.3 
Jourgalism.......... + .98— .02 + .9— .06 
+ .90— .06 + .93— .05 + .98— .02 
+ .68— .17 + .68— .17 + .&- 
Social Work........ | +0-.27 | | +.9- 
| +.65-.18 | +.70—.16 | + .9—.06 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


it must be true that they operate as factors is significant to vocational counselors. Th: 
which influence the formulation of their present study was not based on a sutlicien 
plans. It seems quite probable that interest number of students to be applied withow 
and ease experienced in high school courses verification by similar studies in othe: 
play a selective role in the choosing of a_ schools; but if further studies verify profil 
vocation, thus contributing to the “‘sound- such as these, then counselors would & 
ness” of the students’ pians, even though equipped with objective bases for interpre 
the students do not recognize or evaluate ing the vocational significance of the ac 
correctly the influence of such factors. demic adjustment of the student in high 
That such definite profiles should appear school. 


As special adviser to freshmen in the College of Arts and Sciences at 
the University of Nebraska, W. S. Gregory has charge of vocational 4 
guidance, mental hygiene consultation, and academic orientation. He ye 
also teaches courses in psychology. A native of Pennsylvania, he re- 
ceived his doctorate in psychology from Syracuse University in 1937. He 
has published articles on psychology in professional journals. 7 
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Counselor’s Corner + 


College Fraternity Sponsors Conference 
on Occupations 


DON BUELL 


ARLY IN May, 1939, posters appeared on 
E the campus of Michigan State College, 
and news stories in the college tri-weekly 
paper announced the first Curricular Gui- 
dance Conference. “What is it?’’ was the 
main question in the Student Union, the 
Independent Men's Boarding Clubs, and the 
fraternities. The answer came from Green 
Helmet, the new honorary service organiza- 
tion founded a few months earlier by fifteen 
sophomore men. Here was the first of its 
service” features to be presented to the 
college. 

Among the freshmen, and certain of the 
upper classmen, too, there was a lack of 
knowledge as to the requirements that vari- 
ous vocations and professions demanded, and 
the possibilities that each offered. And be- 
cause the average student hesitates to go to 
a department head or even to an instructor 
for this information, many of the younger 
college students pursue their courses with an 
inadequate knowledge of their aims. Green 
Helmet therefore decided to bring students 
and professors together at a specified place 
and time, in a sufficiently large group so that 
no embarrassment could result. 

And did they come? More than four 
hundred men and women attended the group 
| discussions that covered forty-seven different 

fields for which the institution offers train- 
s ing. The average attendance at the meetings 
p was ten. Not a bad record for a new idea 
gon the Michigan State campus, especially 


‘ when the whole project was planned and 


presented within four of the busiest weeks 
in the school calendar. That meant that all 
fifteen members of Green Helmet were on 
the job. Setting an example, the president 
did the major work in seeing that his men 
communicated with the deans of the various 
divisions, securing their consent and their 
suggestions as to possible speakers. Depart- 
ment heads gave their complete coopera 
tion, offering to lead the discussions them 
selves or to solicit the aid of those men who 
would best represent their departments 
Rooms in two of the campus buildings were 
assigned three nights of each week for three 
weeks. The various fields in one major pro- 
fession were assigned the same rooms on 
successive nights, and the same members of 
Green Helmet served as chairmen, introduc- 
ing the speakers and conducting the discus 
sions. The schedule was then mimeographed 
and posted on the campus bulletin boards, 
given to the freshmen at their Physical Edu- 
cation Lectures, and placed in the dormitory 
mail boxes. The campus newspaper gave 
excellent cooperation, featuring the daily 
schedules on the front page, as well as com- 
menting on the conference in the editorial 
columns. 

In order to avoid the criticism of “pros 
elyting for students’ Green Helmet pre 
sented each speaker with a suggested outline 
of material to be covered. In all cases the 
speakers cooperated and followed the out 
lines in their discussions. The 
period that followed brought out many of 
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the specific points which the students wished 
clarified. The outline included: 1. definition 
of the profession and descriptions of the 
vocations for which students would be 
trained; 2. qualifications as to personality 
traits and health standards; 3. educational 
requirements and professional training; 4. 
opportunities in the field as to possibilities 
for placement, expansion, and new develop- 
ments; 5. opportunities for promotion; 6. 
advantages and disadvantages of the work. 

Student appeal was based largely on three 
questions: 1. Are you certain that you have 
chosen a desirable curriculum or course of 
study for your life work? 2. Are you still 
undecided as to what program to follow and 
would you like to know more about the 
various curricula offered here at Michigan 
State College? 3. Would you like to know 
more about your chosen vocation or about 
other professional fields? 

Student opinion was enthusiastic as the 
conferences closed. The following comments 
appeared in the college newspaper: “I found 
out that Michigan State College ranked high 


among the schools of Geology in the Unix 
States, and what education I will need” _ 
“I gained a general idea of how hop 
turalists are placed, what the field is, an4 
training necessary. I am fortunate jo; 
have missed this meeting”... . have hee 
looking for something like this for , le 
time. This has been a big help to me Ms 
I plan to attend several of your meeting 
One senior said, “I wish they had had sop 
thing like this when I was a freshmay 
would have had an easier time now.’ 

The faculty-student discussions on 
ulum problems will be continued in ; 
next academic year when new membe:s 
Green Helmet take charge. The details 
handling the meetings and arousing ev, 
more student interest will be improved ; 
the light of conference experience gain 
this year. The campus is looking forwx 
expectantly to the program of this so; 
service group that has proved that it | 
real contribution to make to undergraduy 
adjustment. 


Green Lights for Youth 


HARRIETT H. CARR 


Assistant Editor, Michigan Vocational Outlook 


AREERS FOR women and vocations for 
7 men! Do they have any significance 
for young people in this day of jitterbugs on 
the one hand, and federal paternalism and 
pessimism on the other? 

The Detroit (Michigan) News says, ‘“Yes” 
and supports the answer with convincing 
statistics. This fall The News has started its 
third season of vocational work with young 
people, confident of the fundamental sound- 
ness of its program and, incidentally, of the 
fibre of youth. 


There is a social philosophy under!ying 
The News’ efforts here described, but 
is never mentioned on the stage of t 
auditorium studio of WWJ—The Dei 
News, where vocational guidance prograt 
are held. It is a philosophy which saw 5 
humor in the college paper’s commencement 
headline: “WPA Here We Come.” “Carce: 
for Women’ and “Vocations for Men, 
separate series which ultimately came to ! 
known as the “Green Lights” program 
preach no philosophy. 
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Their parents tell them about jobs; you 
ol people tell them about jobs. Maybe 
i somebody who isn't in the business of 
Belling them’ were to give them a chance 
® find out for themselves, they'd believe 
That was the way Ella Gordon Smith, 
Birector of women’s activities for The News, 
presented the vocational guidance program 
pf her newspaper to representatives of the 
Detroit public schools, who became joint 
Sponsors. They thought she was right, and 
bo the programs were initiated. They give 
Poung people a chance to find out for them- 
Selves exactly what different vocations entail ; 
a chance to see and hear people whose names 
gre magazine and newspaper headline mate- 
fal: a chance to talk to them after the 
program, and to ask honest questions, and 
et straight-from-the-shoulder answers. 

To boys and girls who have lived the 
greater part of their lives in homes main- 
tained by charity, either in the form of direct 
welfare relief, or precarious WPA income, 
Green Lights’ is an experience. The beau- 
fiful auditorium studio in subdued blue and 
fuchsia, the rich velvet curtains, the micro- 
hones, the control room, all add to an 
Btmosphere of glamour. Curtains part, and 
Mrs. Smith, director of the program, greets 
an audience of in-school and out-of-school, 
and unemployed youth. 


SPEAKERS OF HIGH RANK 


Ella Gordon Smith herself is an experience. 
Her silver hair glistens, her smile is conta- 
Bous. She is self-confident, self-assured 
self-reliant. She has been young for a long 
ime. She does not have to preach. Almost 
Invariably the speakers she introduces are 
Ben and women who have reached enviable 
a: in their respective professions. 

hey are known. What they say is true. 
here is no “hooey” about this. They tell 
the truth about their work, about obtaining 
their jobs, even about their salaries. They 
te!l young people how much they will earn, 
and how hard they will have to work to earn 
®t. They tell what they want in the young 
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men and women whom they will employ 
education, character, good habits, personality 

It isn’t all pie, and they say so. Most of 
them came up the hard aren't 
afraid to admit it. And the battle isn't ove: 
for them, either. They admit that, too. At 
the close of their lectures they meet the 
young people personally, and patiently an 
swer all the questions or doubts which th 
platform lecture failed to cover. 

Speakers have discussed nearly all the 
professions, the distributive 
skilled trades, agriculture, city and state gov 
ernment, transportation, 
navigation, and glamorous and little-known 
lines of work. 
plastics and forestry and illumination. Girls 
have discovered the opportunities in police 
work, bacteriology, geology They 
learned the truth about these positions. They 
have been told again that salesmanship fo: 


girls and skilled trades for boys offer the 


way, and 


occupations, 
communications, 


Boys have learned about 


have 


most certain avenues to independence for th: 
greatest number. 

This fall, George H. Fern, Michigan 
Director of Vocational Education, opened th 
program. He told the boys and girls some 
thing about the problem of getting started, 
about building a career. And he, too, ‘‘told 
it to them straight.” Told an audience which 
exceeded the seating capacity of the audito 
rium studio, that you don’t buy careers in 
ten easy lessons! 


A VARIED ProGRAM 


“Green Lights” is seldom a program of 
information only. Sometimes the entertain 
ment features have been of sufficient exce! 
lence to be broadcast, and always they have 
had vocational significance. Music, 
presentations, magicians, and acrobats al 
represent human beings earning a living in 
a disturbed and difficult world. 

The News started its 1939-40 program 
with the attendance total of 17,760 since the 
first “Careers for Women” program was 
projected as an experiment on October 14, 
1937. That total includes a series of pro- 
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URING RECENT years there has been a 
D tremendous increase in the number of 
agencies devoted to helping people find jobs. 
The federal government played its part by 
reorganizing its Employment Service, coor- 
dinating it with the employment services in 
the several states, and extending its benefits 
to a wider classification of workers. The 
states opened an unprecedented number of 
branch offices. 

At the same time many public school 
systems established new placement offices or 
strengthened existing ones. In certain com- 
munities where both schools and public em- 
ployment service do placement, there has 
been some controversy about who should 
have primary responsibility. Our readers 
who attended the convention of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association in 
Atlantic City (1938) may recall a lively 
debate in which one side took the position 
that all placement of juniors (persons be- 
tween 18 and 24) should be done by the 
schools; while another side insisted that it 
should be done by the public employment 
office. 

Readers who are interested in pursuing 
this subject should reread the article by 
Homer P. Rainey, “Guidance and Place- 
ment for America’s Youth,”” in the June 
1937 issue of the Magazine. Dr. Rainey 
does not take either side, and suggests that 
the subject is not a matter for debate about 
jurisdiction. He recommends instead coop- 
eration between schools and employment 
service. One of his interesting suggestions 
is an interchange of personnel for six-month 
periods. As a substitute for theoretical and 
emotional debate, he recommends that 
studies be made in communities that operate 


Edztortal Comment 


Placement a Community Responsibility 


cooperative plans. For there are a num 
of communities which believe tha 
school and employment service bear ; » 
sponsibility and that the interests of yoy: 
can best be served through a cooperati 
arrangement between these two agence 
The only question then remaining concer 
itself with the organization of joint efor 
in such a way that each agency will carry it 
logical part of the burden. 
An account showing how one communi 


Magazine last year: ‘Cooperative Placemen: 
Service for Juniors,” by Guy Nicholson: 
OccuPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, January 1939, pp. 308-311. From 
all reports, this type of solution is winning 
favor throughout the country. 
Somewhere in the picture should also bk 
included the agencies (mostly social service 
doing placement which are neither ic 


These are especially numerous in 
communities. Again, there are the commer 


into the picture. 

The Magazine wishes to play its part 0 
directing this evolution by publicizing 
ports of coordinated placement efforts. | 
particular, our readers are interested 0 
novel treatment of topics, such as: types 0! 
information about jobs and job opportuni 
ties which placement officers can pass 00 t 


counselors in the schools; outlines for use © 
giving group instruction on ‘How to App! 
for a Job” (see articles: “A Job-finang 


Course for Public Schools,” by A. E. \ 


Dunn, in the March 1938 issue; and A 
College Course in Job-finding,” by E # 
Heyd, November 1937) ; enlisting the © 
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beration of business interests, effective 
techniques in follow-up. 

In the January issue we shall print a re- 
port of the Seventh Metropolitan Confer- 
ence on Employment and Vocational 
Guidance held under the auspices of the 
Welfare Council of New York City. We 
trust this will contain practical suggestions 
for readers who were unable to attend. 

May we suggest that many of the juris- 
dictional differences regarding the organiza- 
tion of placement will disappear if we 
regard it not as a school function or a gov- 
ernmental function, or as a social service 
function, but as a community responsibility. 
Then each element in the community will 
st its resources into the pool and the spe- 
cific contribution each can make will set a 
patural pattern of organization, insuring 
maximum service for each member of the 
community who needs it.—H. D. K. 
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How the Magazine Can Serve 
Interviewers in the Public 
Employment Service 


We are pleased to print another state- 
ment about the types of material desired in 
the Magazine—this time from a member of 
stale employment service. 


oe EXPANSION of state employment 
services which occurred about two years 
ago when the payment of unemployment 
benefits was begun, brought many new em- 
ployees into the public employment service. 
As one of these, I found that OccUPATIONS 
helped me to become acquainted with my 
job, especially with its wider aspects. While 
we cannot see into the future, there can be 
little doubt that the functions to be taken 
ba by the public employment services in the 
future may be anybody's guess. We inter- 
viewers sense the ever-increasing public in- 
terest In socio-economic conditions, note the 
needs and worries of our applicants, and 
find little difficulty in singling out problems 
Which may be placed upon the shoulders of 
the public employment services at some later 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


date. Are they to be responsible for a 
larger share in rehabilitating older workers, 
returning WPA workers to private industry, 
providing adult guidance? Cannot the 
Magazine serve as a medium for discussion 
of these and related problems? 

But workers in public employment service 
are even more seriously concerned with im 
mediate problems. The rush of applicants 
for jobs and unemployment compensation 
has taught us to place first things first 
Since employment interviewers are charged 
with the responsibility of bringing jobs and 
workers together, the merits of central place- 
ment offices in urban centers, and bulletin, 
versus verbal clearance of job orders, are 
matters of immediate interest to them. Like- 
wise, facts about waxing and waning occu- 
pations which can be passed on to clients 
who, having become boxed in dead-end or 
vanishing occupations, need help in self- 
rehabilitation. While no provision is made 
by law whereby interviewers in the employ- 
ment service can give the vocational 
guidance which many of its adult clients so 
sorely need, the conscientious interviewer 
cogitates regarding the nature of help which 
he might give them; for example, might he 
groom clients in applying for a job by a 
series of group conferences devoted to that 
topic? The employment interviewer finds 
particularly perplexing those cases who are 
emotionally upset and who need some ad- 
justment that will bolster their morale. Em- 
ployment counselors, who generally deal 
only with junior applicants, want to read 
also about ways inexperienced young persons 
can gain entrance into jobs which require 
some experience. In short, magazine articles 
which interest vocational counselors in gen- 
eral are of concern to interviewers and coun- 
selors in the public employment service. 

In past issues, the Magazine has given a 
considerable amount of space to activities of 
the developing state employment services, 
the newly created Federal Security Board, 
and the United States Employment Service 
Workers in these spheres will appreciate a 
continuance of this policy. 

—GEORGE A. SEEL 
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Association Activities + , 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.VGA 


MOST SIGNIFICANT conference on coop- 
fGen between the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education and representatives of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion was held in Washington on October 6 
and 7. The conference was called by Harry 
A. Jager, Chief of the Service, and Rex B. 
Cunliffe, President of the Association, for 
the purpose of discovering ways in which 
the two groups might cooperate in achieving 
their common objectives. To acquaint the 
Association members with the work of the 
government office, members of the Service 
staff described their respective activities, 
duties, and investigations proposed or com- 
pleted. Chairmen of certain NVGA commit- 
tees who were present also gave reports of 
their accomplishments and outlined plans for 
future action. Areas of cooperation were 
defined and discussed during the two-day 
conference. Important conclusions were 
reached which should materially further the 
usefulness of the Service and the Associa- 
tion. 

J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education, in a brief address of 
welcome declared that there is a demand for 
training which will enable persons to earn 
a living; and that to make this program 
practical at any level of learning an ade- 
quate program of vocational guidance must 
be provided. 

An insight into the many activities of the 
Service was given to the representatives of 


Conference on Cooperation 


PROGRAM OUTLINED AT WASHINGTON 


the Association in the reports of Mr. |age 
staff. Walter J. Greenleaf, Specialis, ; 
ported that his duties included handjig, 
correspondence with adults, teachers, x; 
pupils about occupational information; px 
paring information on training opportu 
ties, instituting a directory file, securing ir 
formation on schools having counselors (x 
OccuPATIONS, November, 1939) and w: 
ing service pamphlets. “Working Your W: 


completed. He has also nearly ready fort 
press a publication on “Self-Help in G 
lege.” 

Correspondence with girls and wone 


Marguerite W. Zapoleon. A source file « 
material available in the office has been pre 


pared under her direction. A bulletin « 


“Patterns Used in Occupational Surveys « 
Local Communities” is another of her « 
signments. She also reported plans for x 
vising the Office of Education's mim 
ographed “Bibliography on Guidance ‘0 
Girls and Women.” 

A “Guidance Bibliography, 1937-1953 
which will include books and articles 0 


significance published in the field in thos 
years, is being prepared under the directot 


of Waldo B. Cookingham and Pedro T 
Orata. 


Eugenie A. Leonard is planning resea 


on ‘The Study of the Individual Inve 


tory in Guidance Programs in Seconda" 
Schools.” The study will be based upon! 
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nyestionnaire sent to the 1,297 schools of 
which each has at least one counselor who 


oted more than half of his time to coun- 
- “eld trips to aid in the establishment of 
‘dance in different parts of the country 
gre planned by Royce E. Brewster. He pro- 


poses to supplement with further studies the 
re ent Office mimeographed publication, 

“Guidance Programs in Rural Schools.” 

The se punaatien of state programs of occu- 
stional information and guidance estab- 
: hed with the aid of federal funds, under 

»e Vocational Divisions in various states, is 
a part of the work of the Service. (See 
OccupaTIONS, October, 1939, p. 63.) Mr. 
Jager reported the most recent authoriza- 
tions made and stated that plans were under 
consideration in several other states. The 
Service proposes to act as a clearing house 
for information regarding projects and in- 
vestigations. A national radio program on 
guidance was described, for which scripts 
are in the process of being written. A tenta- 
tive project in motion pictures for occupa- 
tions classes was offered for discussion. 

Limitation of space prevents mention in 
detail of the work of the NVGA commit- 
tees. Harry D. Kitson explained that the 
Trustees hoped to have the Magazine self- 
supporting by 1944. An intensive promo- 
tion campaign is expected to bring an in- 
crease in circulation. 

The Committee on the Preparation for 
Guidance Service has undertaken a study of 
“The Functions, Duties, and Training of 
Counselors” to determine the abilities neces- 
sary to perform counseling functions. The 
inquiry, Arthur J. Jones emphasized, is con- 
cerned with abilities acquired rather than 
with courses necessary for certification. 

Mildred L. Billings, reporting for the 
Committee on Teaching, said that inaugura- 
tion of a clearing house on methods and 
materials used for teaching occupational in- 
formation is contemplated. 

_ An attack on the menace of commercial- 
guidance (see OccuPATIONS, October, 
1939) is the concern of the Committee on 
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Guidance Practice of which Jesse B. Davis 
is chairman. The Committee hopes through 
cooperation with the Committee on Ethics 
and Standards of the American Association 
of Applied Psychologists to establish some 
standards of practice which may be applied 
to the field of counseling. A more complete 
survey of malpractice and an attempt to edu 
cate the public regarding the seriousness of 
the problem will be made. 

Clara Menger in reporting for the Section 
on Occupational Research said that one of 
its committees is concerned with the revision 
of census schedules which would make cen 
sus data more useful to vocational coun- 
selors. The Publishers’ Committee has 
released ‘The Distinguishing Marks of a 
Good Occupational Monograph” (see Oc- 
CUPATIONS, November, 1939, p. 129) 

It was reported that Dorothea de 
Schweinitz, representing another committee 
of the Section, is engaged in revising Occu 
pations in Retail Stores. 

The Committee on Publications under the 
leadership of Walter B. Jones has reviewed 
all the material published in OccuPATIONS 
during the last six years with a view to 
selecting certain articles which should be 
preserved in permanent form. 

Placement problems are being studied by 
a committee headed by Edith D. Gwinn. 
Among the problems are: the integration 
and coordination of counselors and place- 
ment officers ; effective methods of collecting 
and disseminating information about place- 
ment; developing a testing program which 
will be of assistance in making placements; 
methods of working with employers and 
employment groups; and the adaptation of 
the placement service to the needs of 
juniors. 

A cooperative agreement between the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company and the 
NVGA has been entered into for the joint 
publication of script booklets, lona R. Logie 


announced for the Radio Committee (see 


Occupations, November, 1939, p. 132). 

Plans for the program of the convention 
to be held in St. Louis, February 21-24, 
were reported by Chairman Roy A. Hinder- 
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man (see OccuPATIONS, November, 1939, 1. Research and study on the training 

Fe p. 125). and preparation of counselors. jp. 
Clarence W. Failor commented that a cluding legislation affecting coup. 
detailed report of the work of the Regional selors. 
Conference Committee appeared in Occu- 2. Cooperative organization for dey. 

‘ PATIONS for October (see p. 45). Seven oping and extending the usefulnes , 
regional conferences will be held this year. of the U. S. Office of Education k 
; The Committee on Individual Analysis field service and NVGA should bx A 
f has sent out letters for suggestions to which considered. Lists of  ayailab}. B 
50 per cent of those contacted responded, speakers are needed. Notices 0; R 
a according to G. M. Ruch. engagements of NVGA officers ani ( 

: : For the last two years a subcommittee has members of the Service staff migh N 
iy been working upon a manual on special be listed in the Magazine so tha ( 
ry ) problems pertaining to Negroes. Ambrose local officers may contact them 
: Caliver who heads this committee reported Ways of developing new contac 
y : progress and expressed the hope that the should be explored. N 
ba publication of the manual could be ade- 3. Cooperative effort in the realm of 
a | quately financed. publication deserves study. This at 
: | Legislation of interest to or affecting may be effected by the publication H 
| counselors will be reported from time to of “Service Bulletins.” A coopera a 
time in the pages of the Magazine by Mar- tive publication of the type to be 
) guerite W. Zapoleon. encouraged is the article in the 0! 
Mary P. Corre reporting for the Commit- 0 
tee on Branch Associations stated that the (see 
1939) entitled “A  Roll-Call of 
Committee under the leadership of Edgar 
Stover is striving to develop new branches te 
and strengthen old ones. Last year the Com- sued as a bulletin by the Servic 
mittee sent out suggestions to the branches 
to help them in formulating their local pro- af be follow. - 
grams. Notes were secured from the q 
branches for publication in the Magazine. P f f 
The Branch Bulletin was reported in press. : Members of the conference believed thi - 
significant outcomes may be expected from 
The need for approaching normal schools th 
a and State Teachers Colleges to see that they ee ee 
understanding of the projects proposed and 
include guidance in their curricula was indi- by h hie The 

cated by Leonard Miller of the Rural m 
conference marked an advance in the think- ‘ 
like to see developed more conferences sim- ing, beth of the staff of 
| ilar to the one held in Harlan County, Ken representatives of the Association. A wam 

tucky, this last summer (see OCCUPATIONS, feeling of friendship and is 
November, 1939 142) ness was established which will eventuate b 
better service for the nation as a whole 
| The conference sessions on Friday were Cams 
devoted to reports of activities carried on by er 
the Service and the NVGA. Both groups {formation and Guidance Service atten i 
the conference were: Harry A. Jaget 
| displayed interest in common problems. As Walter J. Greenleaf, Waldo B. Cooking an 
a result, the Saturday morning conference K 
ham, Pedro T. Orata, Eugenie A. Leonare 
was fruitful to a marked degree. Four . = 
Marguerite W. Zapoleon.* 
e major areas of possible cooperation between > 
‘Hy the two groups were defined and discussed: * Also Chairman of NVGA Committee. al 
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Full titles and committee assignments of 
the representatives of the Association who 
were present at the Washington Conference 
«av be found on the last page of this issue 
of the Magazine. Those present at the ses- 
cons were: Rex B. Cunliffe, Harry D. 
Kitson, Ralph B, Kenney, Mary P. Corre, 
Arthur J. Jones, Mildred L. Billings, Jesse 
8. Davis, Clara Menger, Edith D. Gwinn, 
Roy A. Hinderman, Walter B. Jones, 
Clarence W. Failor, Iona R. Logie, Leonard 
Miller, Giles M. Ruch, and Ambrose 
Caliver. George E. Hutcherson was unable 
be present. 

In view of their past affiliation with the 
National Occupational Conference which 
supported certain of the projects discussed 
at the meeting, Richard D. Allen, Robert 
Hoppock, and Edwin A. Lee were also in 
attendance as consultants. 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, closed the conference with a 
brief address in which he indicated that the 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service will play an important role in the 
rebuilding of our secondary schools. 


R. B. K. 


Activities of the President 


LMOST EVERYTHING the President of the 
Association has been interested in this 
month is reported in other sections of Occu- 
PATIONS, so his activity in this connection 
will be somewhat limited. He has done some 
traveling on Association business and he 
is going to do some more, but his itinerary 
has been published. 

He attended a dinner which marked the 
end of an old association, the last meeting 
as such of the Board of Directors of the 
NOC. It was a pleasant occasion. Editor 
Kitson and President Cunliffe represented 
the NVGA and discussed plans both for the 
Association and the Magazine. Reports were 
also made for other interested groups. 
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One of the last acts of the Board of 
Directors of NOC was to release to the 
NVGA funds which were alloted to us, 
amounting to almost $18,000. As our mem 
bers know, this with the previous grant from 
the Carnegie ¢ Orporation is a terminal grant 
to subsidize the publication of Occupa- 
TIONS. The Association can find no way to 
express adequately its appreciation except 
through the intelligent and wise use of the 
money for the purpose for which it was 
granted. 

The President attended a conference which 
marked the continuance of a new association 
with the Occupational Information and Gui 
dance Service of the U. S. Office of Educa 
tion. This Washington Conference is re 
ported elsewhere. The President of the Asso 
ciation agrees that the conference was a most 
significant one, and he sees great value to 
the guidance and personnel movement in 
the cooperative plans tentatively outlined 

A new Branch, the Westchester County 
Guidance and Personnel Association, has 
been formed and the President attended the 
organization meeting. A large group was 
present at this meeting and the success of the 
new Branch seems assured. By the way, good 
reports come from the Central Pennsylvania 
Branch. On his mid-western trip the Pres- 
ident of the Association hopes to attend 
another organization meeting, at South Bend. 
Indiana should have a number of branches. 

Some changes in our committee organiza- 
tion should be announced. Josephine Streit 
Shapiro of Cincinnati has resigned from the 
chairmanship of the Counseling Committee. 
Her resignation was accepted with regret 
F. A. Fredenburgh, Director of Student Per- 
sonnel Services, Mepham High School, Bell- 
more, Long Island, is the new chairman and 
he will want to hear from all counselors, 
advisers, and personnel officers interested in 
the work of the group. The Counseling 


Committee should be one of the strongest 
in the Association. 

A. H. Edgerton of the University of Wis- 
consin and W. K. Layton have joined the 
Promotion Committee, of which Mr. Bentley 
is Chairman. This committee is proceeding 
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with the development of promotional plans 
and will hold an all-day meeting on Novem- 
ber 4th. 

R. H. Mathewson, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Youth Guidance, is busy develop- 
ing the organization of his group. He has 
ideas and they are rapidly taking shape. 
Everyone interested in the guidance of 
out-of-school youth ought to write to Mr. 
Mathewson, as that is what he wants. Again, 


this is a committee which should. ap). 
be, although new, one of our strong sei, 
Thus the Association carries on jts \ 


and this is only a very small par ry 


story. What is achieved will be sea. 
OccuPATIONS, the committee repos: 
regional conferences, the St. Louis mee 
and the activities of our members which 
possible because there is an Associatiog 
R. B. Ci NLIFFE 


Middle Atlantic States Conference 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE AT NEW BRUNSWICK 


HE Middle Atlantic States Conference 

held at New Brunswick, N. J., on Octo- 
ber 20 and 21 was a successful beginning 
for the series of regional conferences plan- 
ned for the coming year by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. With 
members from the NVGA branches in Con- 
necticut, Maryland, Southeastern New York, 
Washington, D. C., Delaware, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey, as well as visitors 
from cooperating agencies including public 
schools, state departments of education, the 
Occupational Information and Guidance Ser- 
vice, the CCC, the NYA, civic clubs, and 
the School of Education at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, more than three hundred counselors and 
personnel officers attended. 

Robert C. Clothier, President of Rutgers 
University, the principal speaker at the ban- 
quet on Friday, expressed the underlying 
philosophy of the conference when he said, 
“In the presence of great events on the world 
stage, we are tempted to forget that the work 
of the world is done by individual men in 
their chosen tasks.” It was hoped that Gov- 
ernor A. Harry Moore of New Jersey would 
be present at the banquet but owing to the 
pressure of official business he was unable to 


attend. In a letter expressing his regre 
praised the work of the Association x 
stated that through guidance the number, 
the country’s misfits is being diminished 

The luncheon meeting on Friday aft 
noon was given over to a discussion 
problems in administering a personn 
gtam and in training personnel. Emp) 
was placed upon the need for w 
personnel workers. Among the speakers we 
Cleo S. Findley, Director of Guidance of tt 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, Public School 
and Arthur J. Jones, Professor of Secon 
Education at the University of Pennsyv an: 

Following the luncheon meeting on | 
day, two discussion groups were forme 
one to discuss the problems of functionan 
and the second, the problems of trainin; 
personnel. 

The group on functionaries considered 
work from the point of view of sc! 
ganization. A. Y. Maynard, Principal o!' 
Highland Park High School, Highland Px 
New Jersey, enumerated the responsibilits 
of a principal in a guidance program 

The group discussing problems of train 
personnel had as its chairman Robert Ho: 


pock of New York University. Participatint 
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ie the dis ussion were Sister Teresa Gertrude, 
OS.B., Associate Professor of Education, 
Seton Hall College, and Iona R. Logie of 
Hunter College High School. 

Rex B. Cunliffe, NVGA President, gave 
gp interpretation of the present policy of the 
National Association at the general meeting 
gn Saturday morning. The Association is 
broadening the scope of its work and at the 
Sme time assisting its membership to 
Breater professionalization. Professor Cun- 
life pointed out that a number of commit- 
fees had been appointed and that they were 
garrving on studies which would be of value 
to the ‘membership. He stated that he felt 
the regional conferences would give the 
members who are doing the “cutting edge”’ 
of guidance work an opportunity to partic- 
pate in the activities of the NVGA which 
they would not have under the one-conven- 
tion plan. Professor Cunliffe closed by say- 
ing, “In short, the Association serves to 
provide machinery so that guidance workers 
may pool their knowledge for the benefit of 
gouth.” 

At the luncheon meeting on Saturday, 
Charles W. Hamilton, Assistant in Second- 
ay Education, New Jersey Department of 
Public Instruction, declared that guidance 
had been given an important place in the 
work of the State Department. 

Two group meetings were held Friday 
Morning: the first on problems of guidance 
directors and the second on guidance in the 
CCC camps. 

At the guidance directors’ meeting the 
emphasis was placed on follow-up proce- 
dures. Speakers indicated the pressing need 
for guidance in rural areas and elementary 
schools. Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, declared 
that teacher training institutions must include 
More work in the field of guidance and 
personnel. 

Emphasis was placed on adjusting indi- 
Midual youth to camp life and procedures at 
the meeting on guidance in the CCC camps. 
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Henry Platt, Camp Educational Adviser, in 
discussing enrollee interviewing and « 
ing, stated, “The first requisite in counseling 
enrollees is an attitude of guidance readiness 
This guidance readiness can be established or 
cultivated with the aid of enrollee coun 
selors.”’ 

Rowe C. Gage, Camp Educational Adviser, 
discussed the program in citizenship being 
carried on in his camp. Vocational training 
and placement were stressed by William G 
Kupzewski, Assistant District Educational 
Adviser. 

On Saturday morning following the gen 
eral meeting seven sectional meetings wer« 
held including: I. Industry, Commerce, Vo- 
cational Education, Civic Clubs; II. Prob- 
lems of Counselors; III. Problems of Deans; 
IV. Philosophy of Educational Guidance; V. 
Junior Employment Ofiice; VI. Service to 
Youth as Interpreted by the NYA; and 
VII. Opportunities for the Mature Womatr 

The success of this regional conference 
points the way to continued and expanding 
activity in this direction on the part of the 
NVGA. A great measure of the success of 
the conference may be credited to Arnold 
M. Hess of the Newark State Teachers Col- 
lege, who acted as conference chairman. 

HENRY WEITZ 


yunsel 


Engagements of Officers 


Rex B. CuNLIFFE, President of NVGA, 
plans to attend the Gulf States Regional 
Conference in New Orleans, December 5, 
6. He also will be present at the Guidance 
and Personnel Association Conference to be 
held in Washington, D. C., January 9, 1940 


Harry D. Kitson, Editor of Occupa- 
TIONS, expects to be present at the AVA 
Conference at Grand Rapids. 


RALPH B. KENNEY, Executive Secretary 
of NVGA, will attend the Boston Regional 
Conference on December 1, 2 and the AVA 
Conference at Grand Rapids, December 6-9 
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N.V. G. A. Convention at St. Louis 


YOUTH AND COMMUNITY ASPECTS OF GUIDANCE 


HE youth of this country have been the 
of much attention within the 
past few years. Their problems will be 
discussed at the NVGA Convention in St. 
Louis, February 21, 22, 23, 24, 1940. The 
depression disrupted the normal process of 
the adjustment of youth in the economic 
world and has caused almost countless num- 
bers to find themselves out of school and 
without a job. There apparently is 
little place for them in the labor market. 
And yet the seriousness of their problem is 
constantly increasing because every year more 
and more youth are graduated from school 
and expect to take their places in the business 
world, only to find that there are few jobs 
available. Such a condition is deplorable, 
not only because of the large amount of un- 
employment among youth, but also because 
of the inevitable effect it has upon youth's 
attitude and feeling toward society. 

The school is usually considered the main 
source of knowledge for a young boy or girl. 
During the time he is enrolled it is expected 
that with skilled vocational guidance he will 
develop the skills needed to assume his place 
in the community. Because of this part which 
the schools take in building and moulding 
the youth within their domain, the solution, 
or alleviation, of the present youth problem 
is sought within the experiences that they 
provide. 

Before youth go out to obtain a job, they 
should know something about the occupa- 
tions in which they might become employed. 
They should know the approximate earnings 
which they could expect to receive, the num- 
ber of hours they would have to work, the 
kinds of work involved in each occupation, 
the opportunities for advancement, and other 
such items. This knowledge would be valu- 
able to them in enabling them not only to 
choose the type of work they would like to 
follow, but also to better themselves in the 


various jobs which they hold. Conditis. 


may be such in the labor market that the. 


are no other jobs available to youth exe, 
those with less opportunity, but even if ¢, 
are forced to take such a job, if they alres: 
realize that it is not as desirable as other 
they may constantly be watching for ; 
chance to better themselves in some ot: 
occupation. 

The problem of getting a job and ber 
ing a breadwinner is one that looms |arge ; 
these youth. More adequate occupatior 
guidance and training would probably inte: 
est these youth and cause them to rem: 
in school for a longer time. No criticism 
being made here of the present education 
program from the standpoint of 
values, citizenship, leisure time, and so 
but it seems that something more is needed 
supplement what is already being done s 


that youth may be helped to succeed in the: 


employment. A thorough and careful « 
amination should reveal needed changes 
the curriculum so that it might prepx 


youth more adequately to take their plc 


in the labor market. 
A few questions which need to be » 


swered if community aspects of guidance tor 


youth are to be coordinated are: 
1. What kind of patterns should be ! 


lowed in order to provide training for th 


semiskilled occupations which youth ente: 


2. What should be the content a 


method of occupational guidance, trainin: 
and placement in the schools? 

3. How can occupational adjustment sen 
ices locate job openings whenever the 
occur ? 


4. What modification of the curriculut 


should be made in order to retain the you' 
in school and to satisfy their occupation 
needs? 

5. What are the characteristics and 


portunities of various occupations which 
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Should be taught to youth in order to enable 
them to choose the type of work they wish 
follow? 

6. What change should be made in the 

vesent business training program so that it 
may be suited to the occupational needs of 
‘uth? Should some of the commercial 
Fourse be offered in the junior high school 
Burriculum ? 

If you need help in coordinating com- 
unity aspects of guidance for your city, 
ome to this convention determined to get 
it. Your active participation at the conven- 
tion will make it a success, and your sug- 
gestions for the program will be a real 
help. 

R. A. HINDERMAN 
Program Chairman, NVGA Convention 
Committee 


Preview of A.C.G.P.A. 
Convention Program 


Eduard C. Lindeman, Professor of Social 
Philosophy at the New York School of Social 
Work, author and lecturer, will address the 
Opening joint meeting under Council aus- 
pices at the St. Louis convention on February 
22, 1940. Dr. Lindeman will discuss major 
elements in the nation’s cultural pattern, 
their influence on the behavior and adjust- 
ment of its young people, and their signifi- 
tance for its educational problems. In addi- 
tion to his teaching and writing, Dr. Linde- 
man recently has been Director, Department 
of Community Organization for Leisure, 
Works Progress Administration, and Chair- 
man, Survey Committee of the National 
Kouncil for the Conservation of Human 
Resources. His books include Urban Sociol- 
02), Dynamic Social Research, and Wealth 
and Culture, 

_ The speaker at the afternoon general meet- 
Ing on the same day is to be Daniel A. 
Prescott, until recently Professor of Educa- 
hon at Rutgers University, and now respon- 
Bible for the study of human growth 
and development and their implications 
for the education of teachers in connec- 
tion with the work of the Commission 


mon Teachers Education of the American 
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Council on Education. Dr. Prescott's address 
will deal with the emotional needs of chil 
dren and adolescents and the ways in which 
the educational process and guidance and 
personnel work within that process can help 
to meet those needs in dev eloping well ad 
justed individuals. For a number of years 
Dr. Prescott was Chairman of a Committee 
of the American Council on Education con 
cerned with the proper role of emotion in 
the normal development of personality and 
is author of that Committee's report, “Emo 
tion and the Educative Process."’ Other books 
by Dr. Prescott include Education and Inter 
national Relations and The Trainin f 
Teachers. 

One of the group discussions to follow 
Dr. Prescott's talk will be led by John E 
Anderson, Professor of Psychology and 
Director of the Institute of Child Welfare 
at the University of Minnesota, with the 
topic, “The Development of Social Be 
havior.”” Dr. Anderson is the author of 
several books on child development and is 
associate editor of a number of psychological! 
journals. For several years he was Chairman 
of the National Research Council's Com 
mittee on Child Development. Other discus- 
sion groups will be led by Dr. Lindeman and 
Dr. Prescott on the topics of their addresses 
Announcement of the speakers at the remain 
ing group discussions will be made later, but 
it is hoped that they will include a psy 
chiatrist dealing with the effect of environ 
ment on personal adjustment, a sociologist 
reporting on facts of significance to educa 
tion determined in an intensive study of a 
typical community, and an industrial per 
sonnel man who will discuss problems of 
personnel adjustment and counseling within 
industry. 

The morning and afternoon sessions have 
been planned to bring out a few of the more 
important contributions which sociology and 
psychology can make to the building of an 
educational process whose purpose is the 
fullest development of individuals capable 
of maintaining a free self-governing society 
The topic for the evening meeting is to be, 
“The Requirements of Citizenship in a 
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Democracy Today,” presented by an educa- 
tional administrator and political scientist, 
who will emphasize the place of education 
in meeting those requirements, not only in 
the leaders of society but in the whole body 
of citizens. 

This program for the Council meetings 
should prov ide a timely and significant back- 
ground for the sessions of the individual 
member organizations. The programs for 
those sessions are developing steadily and 
later announcements in OCCUPATIONS will 
include the names of the principal speakers 
participating in them. One important devel- 
opment is the scheduling of a joint session 
of the National Association of Deans of 
Women and the American College Personnel 
Association, at which W. H. Cowley, pres- 
ident of Hamilton College, will discuss the 
development of personnel work at the col- 
lege level and the major problems of today 
within that field. 

DONALD S. BRIDGMAN 
Program Chairman, American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations 


New England Regional Conference 


At the conference to be held in Boston, 
December 1 and 2, sectional meetings will 
consider guidance and personnel problems as 
they relate to the following groups: social 
agencies, CCC and NYA, junior and senior 
high schools, colleges and universities, ad- 
ministrators, and parent groups. For each 
group there will be a chairman and speakers 
invited to contribute to the discussion. There 
will also be discussion groups which will 
consider such topics as tests, placement, 
records, homeroom programs, occupational 
information, the training of counselors, and 
visual aids for guidance. Summaries of the 
discussions will be reported at a general 
session which will close the conference. Ten- 
tative plans have been made for a banquet 
which will feature prominent speakers. 
Those attending the conference are asked 
to be prepared to participate in the group 
discussions and to report the results of any 
investigations or experiments that have 
proved valuable. Requests for printed pro- 


grams should be sent to J. Wendel} \ 
School of Education, Boston Univers)», 
Exeter Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
B. Davis, Dean, Schoo! of Educa: 
University, is general chairman o 
ference. 


Northern California Conference 

The Northern California Bran 
NVGA will hold its Fall con! , 
December 9 at the University of Califor 
The morning session will have fi 
theme, ‘The Responsibility of the ‘ 
to the Home and to the Communi 
are plans for a luncheon meeting : 
speaker will discuss guidance 
throughout the nation. 


Gulf States Regional Conference 

An announcement has been made + 
regional conference for the Gulf Sta: 
be held in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
cember 5 and 6. A large atten 
various groups interested in educati 
vocational guidance as well as_ personne 
workers is expected. Arrangements have be 
made to secure speakers who are promune: 
in the guidance field. The New Ork 
high school teachers have evidenced 
marked interest in the coming conicrenc: 
Arrangements for the program are in charge 
of Emma P. Cooley, Director of Vocation 
Guidance. A report of the conference y 
appear in a coming issue of the magazine 


Legislative Committee Report 


The legislative committee of NVGA held 
its first meeting on September 21 at the U.S 
Office of Education. Members of the Con 
mittee who will keep the Association © 
formed on current legislation and court dec: 
sions directly affecting the educational, pe: 
sonal, and vocational adjustment of young 
people are: | 

Mrs. Howarp M. BELL, National Youth 
Administration, the District of Columb 
HuNTLEY HorFMAN and RuBy SWANSON 
Social Security Board; BARNARD Joy, De 
partment of Agriculture; JoHN 
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Education; JANE PALMER, Depart- 
Labor; HELEN SAMUEL, District of 


Vocational Rehabilitation Bureau of 
District of Columbia; MArGuERiITE W. 
‘con, U. S. Office of Education, Chair- 


The following information on federal 
ecislation not previously reported in Occu- 
«ons should be of interest to counselors: 


National Youth Administration was 

1 appropriation of $100,000,000 and 
pxiended until June 30, 1940, in the 1939 
Emergency Relief Appropriation. 

The Federal Aid to Education Act of 1939 
has been reported out of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and appears 
on the Senate Calendar. In addition to the 
provisions of the original bill (reported pre- 
viously in OccuPATIONS), which includes 
gppropriations that may be spent for voca- 
tional guidance, prevocational training, and 
adult education as well as teacher training 
god other phases of education, an amend- 
ment provides that the expenditure of such 
funds for vocational education must conform 
to the provisions of the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen Acts, except that they need not 
be matched by state funds. 

An amendment to the Social Security Act 


was passed extending the meaning of the 
word state, in the section allotting vocational! 
rehabilitation funds, to include the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, and Alaska. 

The promotion of conservation education 
and the training of teachers of conservatior 
and of government conservation workers arc 
provided for by appropriations for matching 
state funds in Senate Bill 1609 now in the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

The following state legislation as reported 
by the Children’s Bureau concerns the em 
ployment of young workers: 

Massachusetts has enacted a school- 
leaving age of 16 years, with certain 
provisions. West Virginia and Hawaii 
have adopted a basic minimum age for 
employment of 16 years. 

North Carolina has adopted a com 
pulsory school attendance age of 16 
years in Buncombe County; Alaska has 
adopted a basic minimum age for em 
ployment of 16 years for girls only. 

California and West Virginia have 
recently adopted laws regulating indus- 
trial work performed at home, and 
Massachusetts has raised the age for 
home work certification to 16 years 

MARGUERITE W. ZAPOLEON 
Chairman 


News of the Branches 


NEW BRANCH HOLDS CONFERENCE 


HE Central Pennsylvania Branch of 

the National Vocational Guidance As- 
Sociation held its first formal conference at 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
Fania, October 21, 1939. At the general 
session Dorothy Critz, Dean of Girls, 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, High School, made 
B report of her studies at the Summer Work- 
shop of Claremont College, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia. Miss Critz attended the workshop 


under the sponsorship of the Guidance 
Committee in cooperation with the General 
Education Board. 

George F. Stover, who has recently been 
appointed coordinator of an experimental 
program in State Teachers College, Troy, 
Alabama, under the American Council of 
Education, spoke on ‘‘Guidance in the Core 
Curriculum.’ He pointed out that the con- 
cepts of guidance are changing and that 
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there seems to be a drift toward a core 
curriculum. 

Mr. Stover stated that in the past, 
guidance has been only an occasional inci- 
dent in the lives of most pupils, provided 
mainly by specialists. We are now moving 
into a period in which more pupils are 
being reached and in which the function- 
aries are less specialized. Guidance is more 
sympathetic to the needs of the child, but 
the whole program is hampered by a static 
curriculum. 

The principal address of the program was 
given by Charles F. Towne, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, Providence, 
Rhode Island, whose subject was, ‘Let's 
Stop Playing with Guidance.” The Provi- 
dence guidance program, said Mr. Towne, 
starts with the birth of the child. All rec- 
ords in the municipal offices which are made 
incidental to the birth of the child become 
a part of the cumulative record which the 
school keeps for each pupil. Mr. Towne 
proposed that the first three years of a 
child’s school life should be ungraded. Pro- 
motions should not be emphasized, and 
those who do not achieve the average success 
in their school work should be passed along 
with the others. As these pupils reach the 
junior high school they should be homo- 
genously grouped. In Providence, the 
slower children in the junior high school 
are not departmentalized. They work with 
only one teacher. The speaker contended 
that departmentalization loses the child and 
makes effective guidance difficult. He sug- 
gested that those pupils who find school 
uninteresting and difficult should be given 
information which they will need immedi- 
ately upon leaving school. 

The morning session was concluded with 
a panel discussion on the topic, “To What 
Extent Can Teachers Participate in a Pupil 
Personnel Program?” 

The final meeting of the day was a busi- 
ness meeting at which further arrangements 
for the organization of the Branch were 
effected. The report of the Constitution 
Committee was accepted. As a part of the 
program for the coming year it was agreed 
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to make a follow-up study of a previg 
questionnaire on the status of pupi ». 
sonnel work in Pennsylvania high schoo}; 
The following officers were ¢lecge: 
President, F. G. Davis, Lewisburg: Vin 
President, J. G. Haggerty, Mechanicshy., 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dorothy Critz, 
ville. Members of the Executive Bo;, 
Helen Crawford, York; Clara N. Mille 
Lewistown; D. L. Loree, Hollidaysburg 
Preliminary arrangements for the orgy 
zation of the Branch had been made » 
meeting held in Lewisburg last May. ] 
organization of the Central Pennsylyap: 
Branch was the outgrowth of a Suggest 
made by Rex B. Cunliffe, President of ¢ 
National Association, to members of ¢y 
Guidance Committee of the Pennsylyini 
Branch of the National Department of { 
ondary School Principals. 
—D. A. Rornerny, 


Connecticut 


The Connecticut Branch held a lunchec 
meeting at New Haven, October 27, in cm 
nection with the annual Fall convention of 
Connecticut teachers. The subject for th 
meeting was “Occupational Information 
Requisite for Effective Guidance.” Thx 
principal speaker was Wilbur I. Gooch, px 
fessor of Education, Boston Universit 
Edgar M. Stover of New York City, Char 
man of the Committee on Branch Assoc 
tions, also attended. Plans for extending 
occupational studies in Connecticut wer 
under consideration at the meeting. 


District of Columbia 


Attractive in format and comprehensivt 
in contents is the 1938-39 Annual Repor 
issued by the District of Columbia Brand 
In addition to the reports of officers an 
committees, the following articles are ‘c 
tured: “Occupational Survey of the Distnc 
of Columbia,” “Occupational Training Fa. 
ities in the District of Columbia,” “Organ 
zations Having Guidance Activities in the 
District of Columbia,” “Radio Listenin 
Activities,” and “Washington Youth.” 
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New England 


Mary H. S. Hayes, Division of Employ- 
ment, NYA, spoke on “Guidance for Out- 
of-School Youth” at the opening meeting of 
the New England Branch at Boston, Octo- 
her 11. There were 92 persons present and 
3 lively question period followed Dr. Hayes’ 
talk. Jesse B. Davis, Dean, School of Edu- 
cat on, Boston University, reported on the 
Washington Conference with the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service of 
the U. S. Office of Education. Dean Davis 
giso presented the plans for the two-day 
Regional Vocational Guidance Conference 
to be held December 1-2, in cooperation with 
Boston University. Dr. Davis is Chairman 
of the Planning Committee and he will be 
assisted by the NVGA Branch Program and 
Proiect Committees, and representatives of 
other branches in New England. 


Western Michigan 


The season opened with a guidance lunch- 
eon held at Grand Rapids, October 27, in 
collaboration with the Fourth Region Mich- 
igan Education Association. An invitation 
was extended to superintendents, principals, 
counselors, teachers, business and industrial 
personnel officers, social workers, and mem- 
bers of PTA. Harry M. Taliaferro, president 
of American Seating Company and of the 
Grand Rapids Chamber of Commerce, spoke 
on “Industry Looks at Your Product!” 

The Branch committees on agriculture, 
home economics, manual arts, and distribu- 
tive education have been organizing their 
activities for the year. . . . Rex B. Cunliffe, 
President of the National Association, was 
invited to visit the Branch early in Novem- 
ber... . Apprentice training plans with 
full-time coordinators have been started or 
are being considered in Grand Rapids, 
Grand Haven, St. Joseph, and Benton 
Harbor. 


Capital District, N. Y. 


The first dinner meeting of the year was 
held at the Hotel Van Curler, Schenectady, 
September 28. Sixty persons were present, 
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including school officials, counselors, social 
workers, and representatives from federal 
agencies. This was the last of the series of 
meetings with the central theme, “An 
Evaluation of Guidance Principles and Pra 
“The Community Evaluates Some ot 
was disc ussed in a 


tices.” 
its Guidance Resources” 
symposium, with contributions from persons 
prominent in the home, the school, and the 
character building agencies. Mr. George 
Hutcherson, Chief of the Bureau of Gui- 
dance, New York State, urged membership 
in NVGA and explained the changes that 
had been effected in OCCUPATIONS. 


New York City 


At the meeting of the Officers and Board 
of Trustees it was decided to hold the Octo- 
ber and November meetings in conjunction 
with the Regional Conference of the NVGA 
and the Metropolitan Conference on Em 
ployment and Vocational Guidance. The 
former was held October 20-21, at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. The 
Metropolitan Conference is to be held No- 
vember 17-18 at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York City. 


Rockland County, N. Y. 


The annual Fall meeting and dinner of 
the Rockland County Vocational Guidance 
and Personnel Association was held at the 
Nyack High School, October 10. A motion 
picture, “America Marches On,” was pre- 
sented and tentative plans were made for the 
year. Among the contemplated projects are a 
continuous survey of local needs and the 
sponsoring by the Branch of a county library. 


Westchester, N. Y. 


A new Branch has recently been organ- 
ized, which will be known as the Westchester 
Guidance and Personnel Association. At the 
first meeting, October 9, President Cunliffe 
was the principal speaker. The Branch now 
has 72 members and hopes to have at least 
100 enrolled before the next meeting, De- 


cember 4. 
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Central Ohio 


A business meeting of the Central Ohio 
Branch was held at the Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation, Columbus, October 2. 
Plans were made for a membership drive 
and a dinner to be held November 16, with 
President Cunliffe as speaker. Preceding the 
business meeting members accepted the invi- 
tation of Director Don Prosser to visit the 
Columbus Counseling Bureau. Branch Pres- 
ident G. B. Newton was invited to speak 
at the Regional Conference of NVGA to be 
held in Cincinnati, November 9-11. 


Cincinnati 
The Branch is planning a very active year. 


The first meeting of the season was held in 
Cincinnati, on October 27, in cooperation 


with the vocational guidance section of the Boston was the speaker at a meeting wh 


Southwestern Ohio Teachers Association. 
Charles Scott Berry, professor of Special 
Education at Ohio State University, ad- 
dressed a joint meeting of counselors and 


RRANGEMENTS have been completed for 
A the cooperation of the NVGA Radio 
Committee with the Columbia Broadcasting 
System in the publication of the weekly script 
booklets containing the scripts of ‘Amer- 


icans at Work.” (Address: Americans at hours are published in the local papers 


Work, Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 


Madison Avenue, New York City.) This Board of Commerce announces a series 0! 


series is on the air from 10:30 to 11:00 


P.M. (E.S.T.), every Thursday, from coast offering a vocational program designed : 


to coast. Your committee will welcome sug- 
gestions as to occupations and groups of 


occupations that should be included in these choose a life work. A co-sponsor is the D 


broadcasts. 


WIsconsIN—"Your fob Outlook,” the tion. The program is broadcast over Stati 


series sponsored by the University of Wis- 
consin Department of Vocational Guidance, 
announces the following topics for the Jan- 
uary programs: 
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Vocational Guidance on the Air 


teachers of slow pupils, who are concen 
with the individual problems and , 
type of curriculum adapted to such s 


Providence 


“Guidance, a Focus for Psycholoy 
Analysis,” was the subject of Vern 0 
Jones’ address at the opening luncheon 
ing of the Branch at the Narragansett Ho; 
October 26. The Branch is affiliated wi! 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, « 
two organizations sharing speakers and 
penses. 


Vermont 


A sectional meeting of the Vermont ¢ 
dance and Personnel Association was }y 
at the State Convention of the Vermont f 
cation Association. William Shumwa 


had a record attendance of counselors » 
personnel officers. At a business meetin 
which followed the officers for the 

year were elected. 


January 8 Should I Change Jobs’ 
January 15 What Is Success? 
January 22 All Work and No Play 
January 29 Starting Over 

The broadcasts are on Mondays and th 


PHILADELPHIA—The Philadelphia Junw: 


weekly broadcasts addressed to youth a 


answer some of the questions with whic 
young people are faced in attempting ® 


vision of School Extension, Board of Educ 


WCAU, 10:45, each Saturday mom 
Young men and women from high schoo! 
as well as out-of-school youth are taking pi" 
in the program. 
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“THE WEEK”—Columbia Network 
All Time E. S. T. 

SunpAys 2 P.M. — “Democracy In Ac- 
son.” Presented in cooperation with the U. S. 
Ofice of Education. Designed to show how 
our federal government works. 4 P.M.— 
So You Think You Know Music!” Musical 
quiz program. 5 P.M.—“Hobby Lobby.” 
Interviews with unusual hobbyists. 

Monpays 9:15 A.M.*—American School 
of the Air: “Frontiers of Democracy.” 
Significant inventions and problems arising 
in the course of technological development. 

Tuespays 4:30 P.M.—"“Of Men And 
Books.” Reviews of current books and dis- 
cussions of contemporary authors. 

WepNEsDAYS 4:30 P.M.—‘‘Highways To 
Health.” Medical talks arranged by the New 
York Academy of Medicine. 

Tuurspays 4:30 P.M.—"So You Want 
To Be?” Vocational program for children. 
Interviews with representative figures in 
many fields of work. 10:30 P.M.—"‘Amer- 
icans At Work.” “Documentary” broadcasts 
comprising dramatizations of occupations 
and interviews with workers engaged in 
them. 

Fripays 9:15 A.M.*—"This Living 
World.” Dramatization of problems fac- 
ing our country, and spontaneous discussions 
on these problems by high school students. 
4:30 P.M.—‘Men Behind The Stars.”” Le- 
gends of the stars dramatized. 

SATURDAYS 1:00 P.M. — “What Price 
America.” Dramatizations in cooperation 
with U. S. Dep't. of Interior, treating of 
problems of preserving America’s natural 
resources. 6:30 P.M. — “What's Art To 
Me?” Dramatizations and quiz programs on 
art in present day life. 7:00 P.M.—'‘‘The 
People’s Platform.” Round table discussions 
by various workers and citizens on social, 
economic, and political problems. 


* 9:15 only in the East. C.S.T. at 2:30 P.M. In 
Mountain Time: 1:30 P.M. On Pacific Coast, con- 
sult local station announcements on the School 
of the Air. 
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“THE WEEK”—Red and Blue Networks 
of the National Broadcasting Compeny 
All Time E. S. T. 

Red network is WEAF (N.Y.) 

Blue network is WJZ (N.Y.) 

SUNDAYS 12:30 P.M. (Red)—"On Your 
Job.” Cooperation NVGA and Amer. Asso 
for Adult Education, Vocational Guidance 
program concerned with occupations and 
personal adjustment on the job. 11:30 A.M 
(Red)—“Music And American Youth.” 
Concerts from American schools, and talks 
by leading music educators. 4:30 P.M 
(Red) — “The World Is Yours.” Frorm 
Smithsonian Institution. Facts about the 
world we live in, presented in dramatic form 
(The time for the “On Your Job” series was 
incorrectly given as 1:30 in November 
OCCUPATIONS. ) 

Monpays 2:00 P.M. (Blue)—''Adven 
tures In Reading.’ Dramatizations from the 
lives of famous literary figures. 7:15 P.M 
(Red)—"“Science On The March.” Noted 
scientists discuss the knowledge scientisis 
have accumulated. 9:30 P.M. (Blue) 
“Youth Questions The Headlines.” Cross 
sections of young adult's opinions on worl! 
questions. 

TuEsDAYsS 2:00 P.M. (Blue)—"Gallan 
American Women.’ Historical program 
showing place of women in pioneering in 
various fields. 10:30 P.M. (Blue)—''Fun 
With The Famous.” 

THuRsDAYs 2:00 P.M. (Blue)—"‘Ideas 
That Came True.” Dr. Rollo Reynolds, 
Horace Mann School. A series on social 
sciences presented in historical short stories. 
4:30 P.M. (Blue) — “Medicine In The 
News.” American Medical Association. 

FripAys 7:45 P.M. (Red) — “Magic 
Waves.” Developments in science of radio 

SATURDAYS 1:15 P.M. (Red)—"Calling 
All Stamp Collectors.” 12:00 M. (Blue) 
“American Education Forum.” 7:30 P.M 
—"“Art For Your Sake.” Lives and works 
of great painters. 

IONA ROBERTSON LOGIE 
Chairman, NVGA Radio Committe: 
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+ Through the Reading Glass , 


Time-Saving Digests of Bulletins, Pamphlets, Magazine and Newspaper Articles 


A Handbook on Nursing 


THE LATEST AVAILABLE DATA 


COUNSELOR bombarded by questions equivalent of one day off duty a week, a 
from girls who want to become nurses after a year’s service gets at least two weeks 
will find helpful Facts About Nursing, a vacation with pay. She is not granted tin: 
1939 handbook which has just been issued.* off with pay for illness. If ill enough ; 
: It has been prepared by the Nursing Informa- be a patient in the hospital, she receive 
tion Bureau of the American Nurses’ Asso- free hospitalization or care at reduced rate 
ciation, with the cooperation of the National Of particular interest to the counselor a: 
League of Nursing Education and the Na- the tables showing the distribution of nurse 
tional Organization for Public Health Nurs- within the states and the figures giving i 
ing, and the information it offers is there- comes from the various nursing felde 

fore authoritative. comparison with teachers and business and 

The contents includes vital statistics, data professional women, the nurse's salary ran! 
on the number and distribution of nurses in high, according to the figures used here. A 
the United States, the number of nursing _ significant trend is the development of publi 
schools and enrolled students, the size of health nursing. The number of nurses in 
hospitals, the number of public health nurs- creased 21 per cent from 1931 to 1938. |: 
ing agencies, the salaries and working condi- rural areas the increase was 45 per cent, fo: 
tions of nurses. the same period. 

The work is classified into three major The handbook gives facts and figures bu’ 
fields—private duty, institutional, and public jt does not provide all the et 
health nursing. Other fields include hostess needed by a girl who is thinking of entering 
; services on airlines and railroads, and med- the profession. The number of nursing 
ical social work. ; _ schools is given, for example, but not the: 
A composite picture of employment condi- names, their location, their requirements, 0: 
tions of the staff nurse in an institution has nae RIE 
been compiled from records of 2370 nurses. thei comk. A pocspective condicste wou 

P ae lso want to know the length of the training 
The general staff nurse receives a yearly . 8 
cash salary of $825, plus full maintenance 
which is valued at $500 a year. She cares 
| for six patients or less. She is on day duty, 
working eight hours a day, although the 
| hours may not be consecutive. She has the 


and its approximate cost. There is include 
a brief resumé of what a professional nurs 
should know and be able to do, but there 
no discussion of general qualifications—i 
physique and personality traits which the 
profession demands. The handbook, ther 


* Facts About Nursing. New York, The Nurs- fore, must be supplemented by other books 


ing Information Bureau of the American Nurses’ . . sted in the 
Association, 50 West 50 Street, N. Y., 1939. OM Nursing, some of which are listed | 
Pp. 58. 25 cents. Bibliography. 
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A Principal Goes to Sea 


As principal of the Metropolitan Voca- 
tional High School, the only public high 
«chool in the country which offers a maritime 
se, Franklin J. Keller determined to 
make first-hand contact with the merchant 
marine. In his report on his self-imposed 
summer course, he describes his round-trip 
passage to Baltic ports on freighters, and his 
visits to the Polish, Swedish, Norwegian, and 
Danish navigation schools. * 

Aboard the freighters Dr. Keller was 
coached by officers and crew in the funda- 
mentals of handling a ship. At the Scan- 
dinavian schools he studied equipment and 
method, obtained texts and courses of study, 
discussed problems of personnel with teach- 
ers, government authorities, and ship owners. 

Evaluating his summer's experience in 
terms applying to maritime courses in his 
own high school or to courses which may 
be organized in other high schools, Dr. 
Keller makes these recommendations: 


Careful selection of personnel, giving the 
boys enough experience so that they may 
determine whether or not they like the 
sea. 

A competent staff of instructors, alert to 
technical changes in the operation of 
the merchant marine. 

Adequate ships, buildings, and equipment 
to provide the necessary training. 

A course of study which thoroughly pre- 
pares for life at sea and which is diverse 
enough to cover all phases of ship main- 
tenance, the handling of cargoes, and 
the business of the merchant marine. 

Special training for stewards, for the 
quality of the cooking is an important 
factor in the efficiency of the ship's 
personnel. 

Close, active cooperation between the 
school and ship owners. 


cour 


* Keller, Franklin J. A One-Man Self-Admin- 
istered Maritime Summer School. Boatd of Edu- 
cation, City of New York, 1939. Pp. 24. Mime- 
ographed. (See Healey, James C. Opportunities 
ana Occupations in the American Merchant 


p Marine. Occupations XVII, Pp. 516-523.) 


THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


In Brief 


“There are great opportunities for women 
in public life,” writes Frances Perkins, Secre 
tary of Labor, in the October Journal of the 
American Association of University Women. 
Almost one-fifth of the federal civil service 
workers are women, and the same percentage 
probably applies to state and municipal jobs, 
declares Secretary Perkins. There are also 
opportunities for women to enter public ad- 
ministration through appointments. To su 
ceed in public life women must have some of 
the qualities exemplified in the late Grace 
Abbott: competence and high professional 
standards, knowledge, character, conscience, 
self-discipline, unselfishness, the ability to 
cooperate, and the gift of humility. 


An Illinois job-creating contest sponsored 
by the National Youth Administration is 
described in The Rotarian for October. More 
than 5,000 boys and girls up to 25 years of 
age entered the contest with original ideas 
for new services, gadgets, and ways to make 
work. Three hundred seventy-five prizes, in 
cluding jobs and cash prizes worth more than 
fifty thousand dollars, were awarded. Several! 
big concerns donated two jobs each. The 
jobs conceived by the contestants ranged 
from a house to house shoe-shining service 
to a campus travel agency; from the making 
of window flower boxes to the collecting of 
biological specimens for high school labora 
tories. In each case the boys and girls studied 
the needs of their neighborhood, analyzed 
their own capacities and equipment, and 
“thought their way to jobs.” 


Some of the behavior problems arising 
from the feeling of inferiority are discussed 
in the October National Parent-Teacher. 
Physical defects, real or imagined, differ- 
ences in mental ability, social disadvantages 
resulting from inadequate home training, 
overindulgent parents, or parents not them- 
selves well balanced—any of these factors 
may produce a feeling of inadequacy. How 
the child tries to compensate for this feeling 
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and how he may be encouraged are suggested 
in this article which will be of special inter- 
est to counselors. 


No problem confronting America is so 
pressing as that of employment. Each June 
thousands of young people who are graduated 
from schools and colleges endure enforced 
idleness. Upon the solution of this problem 
depends the economic and cultural welfare 
of every American and, indeed, the future 
of American democracy. Seventeen leaders 
in industry, labor, agriculture, finance, pol- 
itics, and economics attempted to reach areas 
of agreement on this important domestic 
problem now facing the United States, in a 
conference sponsored by Fortune Magazine 
(October issue). In discussing labor diffi- 
culties the conferees declared that about half 
the workers now entering the labor market 
are high school graduates, who will probably 
insist on having something to say about con- 
ditions under which they work. If industry 
meets them halfway, explaining its problems, 
these workers will cooperate in striving to 
achieve greater production and volume of 
employment. It was agreed further that 
capital, labor, and government should to- 


OCCUPATIONS 


gether work out a system of training », 
prentices so as to remove any danger o; 
shortage of skilled labor when tecoven 
develops. 


An unusual job system is being tried ; 
the Wheat Ridge, Colorado, High Schoo) 
As described in the October Clearing H»» 
this job system gives the entire student bos 
experience in applying for and holding sy 
jobs as librarian, glee club accompanis 
grounds monitor, orchestra or band leade 
school mechanic or carpenter, laborato; 
assistant, etc. Formal application blanks ax 
distributed which must be signed by a spor 
sor teacher. A student Social Service Cop 
mission, with a sponsor teacher present i: 
an advisory capacity, passes on applications 
Factors considered are dependability, initia 
tive, courtesy, and cooperation. If the em. 
ployee does not do his job well, he my 
be asked to resign. The reward is not in cash 
wages but in points toward award certificate 
The most significant results are the improved 
attitude of pupils toward the school and the 
dignity and responsibility gained from win. 
ning and holding a job. 


Calendar of Coming Events 


American Association for Applied Psychologists, Washington, D. C., December 


1-3, 1939. 


American Association of School Administrators, St. Louis, February 24-29, 1940 
American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, St. Louis, February 


21-24, 1940. 


American Vocational Association Convention, Grand Rapids, December 6-9, 1939 
National Vocational Guidance Association, Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, February 


21-24, 1940. 


Regional Conferences of the National V ocational Guidance Association 


Gulf States Conference, New Orleans, December 5-6, 1939. 
New England Conference, Boston University, December 1-2, 1939. 
Northern California Conference, Berkeley, Calif., December 9, 1939. 


Regional Conference, Raleigh, N. C., January 19-20, 1940. 
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, 1 News of Events 


Occupations .. . Guidance . . . Conferences . . 


Ff INTEREST to counselors in our own 
country is the progress of vocational 
guidance at the Antipodes (see Occupa- 
TIONS, January, 1939, p. 328). The New 
Zealand Vocational Guidance Association, 
which was organized in August, 1938, re- 
ported 52 members at the end of the first 
year, and 38 associate members. According 
to its monthly Bulletin,’ it aims to provide 
an interchange of opinion through the Buw/- 
Jetin, conferences, and individual advice. 
Although not officially connected with 
NVGA it maintains a friendly, informal con- 
tact with our Association. 

The Bulletin reports that ten meetings 
were held the first year and that the first 
annual conference will probably be held in 
May, 1940. During the year the New Zea- 
land Association had many requests for ad- 
vice on testing programs and it is hoped that 
an official testing program may be developed 
after the Education Department completes 
its national survey of vocational guidance. 
The Association has also been cooperating 
with the International Bureau of Education 
(Paris) which is making a world survey of 
guidance, 

Besides reporting official organization 
news the Bulletin publishes articles con- 
tributed by members. In a recent issue K. H. 
O'Halloran gives an account of the develop- 
ment of vocational guidance at the Kowhai 


nine years. The school program includes the 


1 The New Zealand Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation Bulletin, August 31, 1939. 


New Zealand Reports Progress 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION A YEAR OLD 


y 


. Conventions 


testing of new entrants, a careful classifica 
tion of children according to ability and apti 
tudes, training based on the classification, 
first-hand knowledge of occupations obtained 
by class visits to different industries, inter- 
views with guidance officers, placement in 
jobs, and follow-up by officers of the Youth 
Centre. 

As a result of the classification the new 
pupils are directed to courses which will 
develop their special abilities. The brighter 
half of the pupils take the tests in French 
and mathematics to determine whether or 
not they qualify for academic subjects. The 
remainder are tested in handwork subjects 
There are two general courses—the General 
leading to the Grammar School, and the 
Modern leading to the Technical College, an 
extra year at Kowhai, or direct to work. At 
the end of the first year a questionnaire is 
sent to parents asking them to indicate the 
course desired for the following year. In the 
second year there is a reclassification as a 
result of the parents’ replies and the pupils’ 
own record. The system is flexible and the 
pupil may be shifted from one classification 
to another at any time during his school 
course if the quality of his work justifies the 
change. 

In Forms 1 and 2 a course in Vocational 
Civics gives information about the work of 
the world and the opportunities for employ- 
ment. At the end of the second year about 
two-thirds of the pupils leave for the Gram- 
mar Schools, the Technical College, or to go 
to work. However, those planning to go to 
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work are encouraged to remain in school for 
the third year, if possible. 

The outstanding feature of the Form 3 
program is pre-vocational specialization and 
further exploratory work. Courses of a defi- 
nitely cultural value are also required to 
provide for the future Jeisure needs of these 
pupils who are in their last year of formal 
schooling. In this year the weekly visits to 
industries are continued and all pupils are 
personally interviewed by the guidance officer 
as to their work plans. The school record 
card giving the scholastic record, the results 
of specialized occupational tests, and per- 
sonality traits aids the counselor in his pupil 
interviews. 

Vocational placement by the school is pos- 
sible because a number of employers are in 
the habit of approaching the school for suit- 
able applicants. The guidance officer usually 
visits the firm himself to get complete infor- 
mation about the job. Both the pupil and his 
parents are fully informed about the nature 
of the work before a decision is made. The 
school’s business is to know its pupils so 
well that there is little chance of a mistake 
in placement being made. The placement 
must be satisfactory to both employer and 
pupil. 

There is close cooperation between the 
school and the Youth Centre. Lists of suit- 
able vacancies are furnished the school by 
the Centre, which also follows up for a short 
time the pupils placed by the schools. From 
this information develops improvement in 
placement procedure. 

Throughout the course the Kowhai School 
endeavors to prepare the pupil for a place 
in the community. Through the visits to in- 
dustry, placement, and follow-up work a 
definite link between school and community 
is formed. 


School Principals’ Survey 


The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals through its Committee on 
Implementation is undertaking an occupa- 
tional adjustment study of those youths who 
have left or graduated from the secondary 
school and who are not continuing with any 
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further formal schooling.* It is hoped th: 
the following objectives may be accom 
plished by the study: 


1. The development of a relatively simp 
but valid survey plan which wil! be 
aid to schools in deciding to what 
tent their pupils, who have not po, 
on further with formal schooling, mi. 
satisfactory occupational adjustments 


2. The discovery of techniques and p;; 
tices which can be ietsedieced to mak 
more effective the occupational adjys 
ment of pupils whose formal educatio, 
will cease at graduation, if not befor 


Both the Implementation Committee an 
the Director of the Study realize that ther 
are enormous difficulties involved.? Ther 
fore, the Study is being confined to a sm 
number of schools and to one year on x 
experimental, tryout basis, largely to dete: 
mine whether an attempt to arrive at the above 
objectives is, at present, practicable. If result 
warrant, the Study will be continued on a 
enlarged basis; if they point to the impra 
ticability of doing anything further, t 
Study will be concluded within one year 

There is to be set up a group of con 
sultants consisting of leaders in the fe! 
of general guidance, vocational guidanc 
occupational placement, and of secondar 
education to whom the Staff may go for 
vice and counsel in problems that arise 
connection with the Study.* 

In pursuing the Study it will be kept « 
mind that the final outcomes will have to bx 
of such a nature that they can be used 0: 
adopted by the average high school principi 
in the average high school. This means thy 


energy, and money, no matter how vali: 


1 Will French, Teachers College, Columbia Us 
versity, Chairman. 

2 Edward Landy, Principal of the Abingio 
High School, Abington, Massachusetts, | 
year's leave of absence as Director of the Study. 

2 So far, the consultants are Edwin A. Lee, © 
lumbia University, New York City; Harry 
Jager, U. S. Office of Education; C. L. § art 
U. S. Employment Service; William F. Res 
Milwaukee Vocational School; Richard D Allen 
Providence, Rhode Island; and Ralph W. Ty! 
University of Chicago. 
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they may be, would in the end defeat the 
main purpose of the study, which is to evolve 
something of practical use and to stimulate 
attempts at ensuring better occupational ad- 
‘ystment for out-of-school youth. 

Reports of progress will be issued from 
time to time, and it is planned to publish 
2 final report, giving the results and conclu- 
sions. The Study is being financed by a 
erant from the General Education Board. 


A British Estimate of Tests 


The National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology in Great Britain offered a course on 
the work of the school careers-adviser at the 
University of London Institute of Education, 
reports Forrest H. Kirkpatrick. In an ad- 
dress given to the students Charles S. Myers, 
who is head of the National Institute, 
suggested that hitherto some counselors, 
through inadequate knowledge of the boys 
and girls they advised and of occupa- 
tional requirements, may have felt them- 
selves charlatans in giving vocational gui- 
lance. He went on to emphasize the fact 
that the ten days’ course at the Institute alone 
could neither produce a school careers- 
adviser nor make anyone proficient in con- 
ducting the Binet test of intelligence. The 
two courses offered by the Institute were 
merely introductory. Proficiency demanded 
much further reading and the experience that 
comes from practice. 

In much of vocational guidance, Dr. 
Myers said, tests were not to be compared 
with a voltmeter from which the strength 
of current could be immediately read by 
mechanical means. In vocational guidance 
one wanted rather to be sure that the tests 
when given individually were applied in such 
a way that each applicant for guidance had 
an equal chance of doing his best. One had 
to interpret the results of the tests, the 
scores, in the light of other information and 
lata available. In successful vocational gui- 
dance, psychological tests must be servants, 
not masters; an immense amount of psy- 
hological knowledge was essential, besides 
that involved in the application of tests. 

Dr. Myers went on to say that if he were 
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forced to sacrifice the one or the other of 
these, he was sure that the vocational psy 
chologist, highly as he appreciated tests, 
would prefer to abandon them rather than 
the psychological experience which he has 
to employ in estimating mental abilities and 
the qualities of temperament and character 
from other sources and by other means than 
tests. Tests, therefore, should neither be 
over-valued nor under-valued. In this re- 
spect, said Dr. Myers, general opinion had 
been more Cautious In Great Britain than in 
America, and the growth of official opinion 
in favor of tests had been steadier, although 
slower and more conservative. 


Social Education Investigation 


The Stanford Social Education experiment 
under the direction of Grayson Kefauver and 
James Quillen is an investigation in the 
social studies area of the curriculum spon- 
sored by the General Education Board. The 
1939 work shop of four weeks was composed 
of the two directors, approximately ten staff 
advisers, and about seventy-five participants 
representing eleven cooperating schools, ac- 
cording to the report of Gladiss D. Spangler 

Arrangements were made for personal 
conferences with a wide range of experts, 
for visiting a demonstration school, and for 
evaluation of motion picture films. Besides 
the general meetings, there were conferences 
of the several schools as well as special inter 
est groups on evaluation, the core curricu- 
lum, motion picture education, radio educa 
tion, community resources, and guidance. 

The guidance group became one of the 
largest and most active, being composed of 
representatives from the various geographic 
centers as well as from the fields of teach 
ing, counseling, and administration. Individ 
ual problems were reviewed and common 
interests were determined. After a review of 
subject possibilities the members decided on 
two major problems for concentrated study 
how to study and know individuals and how 
to help young people to help themselves 
Many phases of these problems were dis- 
cussed. The necessity of studying the whole 
person in his interrelated, interacting as- 
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pects was stressed. Newer types of testing 
instruments were reviewed with special stress 
being placed on the more informal methods 
of gaining pertinent knowledge. Methods of 
using tests were analyzed, with caution rec- 
ommended because of the limitations in- 
volved in any one test. Great interest was 
shown in personality tests, adjustment tests, 
and rating scales. The place of student self- 
appraisal aroused lively discussion. The wide 
possibilities of the anecdotal record were 
reviewed. Various informal and accumula- 
tive ways of studying the individual were 
emphasized as splendid guides to pupil self- 
analysis. 

The guidance programs of the school sys- 
tems represented in the group were con- 
sidered. General basic aspects were discussed, 
the point being stressed that ove person 
should direct the guidance for any particular 
child. The trends in the field of occupations 
were studied. It was agreed that opportunity 
for an intensive review and analysis of occu- 
pations should be provided at certain def- 
nite grade levels. However, it was felt that 
the study of Man’s Work should receive 
continuous emphasis in every grade from the 
primary level to the secondary. If each source 
unit in the curriculum were to include a 
study of importance of work and the co- 
operative relationships involved in any eco- 
nomic pattern, our young folks would come 
not only to possess vocational knowledge, but 
also to appreciate the values inherent in all 
fields of labor. 

The Stanford Social Education Work Shop 
of 1939 was an energizing and inspirational 
experience. There is a sincere desire on the 
part of the directors and staff members to 
assist in developing programs, methods and 
services, not necessarily different from those 
now employed, but better than those now 
employed. Certain progress shall be made 
through better knowledge of our evolving 
culture, better insight into the nature of in- 
dividual growth, better recognition of the 
needs of adolescent, better understanding of 
the purpose of general education and objec- 
tives for teaching the social studies, and 
better appreciation of the trends of the social 
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studies curriculum and the major issues ;, 
social education. 


Conference on Women in Public Servic 


The varied opportunities for women ; 
public service was the theme of a confereg: 
held November 10 and 11 in Washington 
D. C., under the auspices of the Washingt, 
Committee of the Institute of Women’s Pr, 
fessional Relations. Included in the disc, 
sions were Civil Service — Federal, Sti 
Municipal; Scientific Services — Pybj 
Health, Mental Hygiene, Agriculture, Hom 
Economics, Consumers’ Services, Chemisty 
Economic, Administrative, and Social Sen 
ices—Labor Standards, Employment Service 
Archives, Indian Service. 

Among the speakers at the confereng 
were Chase Going Woodhouse, Director, | 
stitute of Women’s Professional Relations 
“Standards for Public Service’; Mabe 
Boardman, American Red Cross, “Voluntee: 
Community Services”; Dorothy Ken 
Judge, Municipal Court, New York ( 
“Fields Not Yet Open to Women.” 


N. Y. State Supervisors’ Conference 

The third annual conference of supervisor 
and directors of educational and vocation: 
guidance was held at Johnstown, New Yo: 
on Friday and Saturday, September 29 x 
30. Progress reports, the guidance program 
consultation service and problems of in-sen 
ice training of counselors constituted the 
topics discussed. 

The Friday morning meeting centered o 
a discussion of progress made in the develop 
ment of guidance programs in various publi 
schools of secondary grade, scattered through 
out New York State, and included an x 
count of plans made by counselors for th: 
coming year. 

J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis 
sioner for Research, New York State Ec 
cation Department, told the conference about 
a survey he proposed to make in the field 
rural education, in communities under 45 
population. 

Data already gathered on a five-group 
basis from less than age 12 through | 
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showed that 12 and 13-year-olds on entering 
the eighth grade, graduate from high school 
gbout eighty-five per cent of their number. 
Many 11-year-olds do not finish high school. 
Those who enter the eighth grade above age 
15. he found, seldom graduate. 

At the Friday evening meeting, Clare 
Lewis, Associate Director, New York State 
Employment Service, spoke of service in con- 
nection with out-of-school youth. Miss Lewis 
stated that New York State now has full- 
time counselors in 25 areas for youth from 
ages 16 to 21. Close cooperation, she said, 
js maintained between the Junior Placement 
Service and the public school. 

Miss Lewis noted that high school youth 
favored white-collar jobs. Girls for example, 
she said, “all want clerical positions. Making 
a good impression on prospective employers 
should be stressed. Instruction should be 
given to high school students about social 
security numbers, eligibility, waiting period, 
nd other essentials for every worker.” 


Conference of College Deans 


“The Problem of Discipline in the Col- 
lege” was the general topic discussed at the 
annual meeting of the Eastern Association 
of College Deans and Advisers of Men, 
which met November 25, 1939, at Atlantic 
City, N. J. Among the speakers were Joseph 
Miller, Keuka College; George B. Curtis, 
Lehigh University; Edward M. Twitmyer, 
Girard College; Rev. Joseph Koonz, Ford- 
ham University; Lester E. Klimm, Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania. 


Iowa Deans Meet 


Harry F. Jager, Chief, Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, was the principal speaker at the 
joint meeting of Iowa Deans of Men and 
Women held at Des Moines, November 2, 
under the auspices of the Iowa State Teachers 
Association. Special guests at this meeting 
were the deans and counselors of high school 
boys and girls. 

Mr. Jager’s subject was, “A Functional 
Program of Guidance.” Other topics covered 
at the conference included “Original Projects 
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in NYA Student Work,” “A Program in 
Personnel Research,” “Aesthetic and Spirit 
ual Guidance,” and “A Pian for Educational 
Guidance.” 


A.V.A. Convention Program 


For the Vocational Guidance Section o! 
the AVA Conference to be held at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, December 6-9, a tentative 
program has been announced. The main 
topics of the section meetings are as follows 


Thursday morning, December 7 — ‘An 
Overview of Vocational Guidance” 

Friday morning, December 8—‘*The Prob 
lems of a Coordinated Study of the 
Occupational Opportunities in the Com 
munity 

Friday afternoon, December 8—''Induct- 
ing Youth into Employment” 

Saturday afternoon, December 9 — ‘‘The 
Techniques of Individual! Adjustment’’ 

Saturday Luncheon, December 9—'"'Sum 
ming It All Up into Problems of Ini 
tiating and Administering Vocational 
Guidance Programs’’ 


News Briefs 

PuBLic HeEALTH—At the annual meeting 
of the American Public Health Association 
held in Pittsburgh, October 15-20, one ses- 
sion was devoted to the opportunities open 
to women planning a public health career. At 
a dinner meeting Katharine Tucker spoke on 
“Preparation for Public Health Nursing 
How, Where, When?” 


TRENDS—Important trends affecting dis 
tribution were featured at the Boston Confer- 
ence on Distribution held October 2-3. This 
annual national forum is sponsored by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, in coopera 
tion with the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration, the Bos 
ton University College of Business Admin 
istration, and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Discussion of recent scientifi 
developments affecting distribution included 
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the following: Television, Plastics, Glass, the 
Radiotype, and The Automatic Telegraph. 


Waces-Hours Law — Between 600,000 
and 700,000 wage earners are benefiting by 
the pay increases made mandatory October 
24, by the Wages-Hours Law (Fair Labor 
Standards Act). The law requires that 
workers in interstate commerce shall now 
receive a minimum of 30 cents an hour 
instead of the 25-cent minimum in effect 
the first year the law was in operation. The 
hours provision of the law reduces the work- 
week from 44 to 42 hours for more than two 
million workers. Under the law the 40-hour 
week goes into effect October 24, 1940, and 
the 40-cent minimum wage, October 24, 
1945. 

SEMINAR—A Personal-Adequacy Seminar, 
with Alice Rice Cook as director, has been 
announced by the Adult Education Depart- 
ment of New York City YWCA.* The Sem- 
inar in the techniques of guiding and per- 
sonal and social adjustments 1s designed for 
teachers, counselors, deans, and personnel 
and educational directors. 


Events in Washington 


Federal Security Agency 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Supply and Demand—The U. S. Office of 
Education estimates that 106,500 candidates 
for teaching received their certificates during 
1934-36. The increase in total number of 
teaching positions during that time was only 
54,500. Vacancies due to death, retirement, 
marriage created enough new positions to 
absorb the remainder of the newly certifi- 
cated teachers. 


Radio Projects—The forum and radio 
projects of the U. S. Office of Education will 
continue. The radio project under the direc- 


* See “Grooming Youth for the Job Market,” 
Ruth G. Cooper. Occupations, Oct., 1939, p. 13. 


tion of William Dow Boutwell, forme. 
editor of School Life, received an appropri, 
tion of $250,000 for the current year »: 
employs 168 workers. Part of the stag 

located in Washington and part in Ne 
York City. A new series of programs « 
titled “Gallant American Women” 
launched October 31. Other series bein, 
continued each Sunday are “Democtag ;; 
Action” and “The World Is Yours.” — 


Vocational Education—Larger federal x 
propriations to the states for the Promotion 
of vocational education are stimulating |o.; 
communities to construct more vocation; 
schools to provide practical training for wor 
in the trades and industries, on the farm, ; 
business, and in the home. Surveys are bein: 
made to discover what occupational Opporty 
nities are open, what types of training ax 
needed, and how vocational schools can hel 
young people and adults to solve specif 
problems. Particular emphasis is being |: 
upon proper guidance of youth and adults i 
the occupational fields. State and local scho 
systems are reported to be establishing mo: 
occupational and guidance centers. 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


Placements—More youth were placed i 
jobs in private industry in Septembe: 
through the NYA junior employment di 
sions operated in cooperation with state ex 
ployment services, than in any previou 
month in the three and a half years the 


made by Aubrey Williams, NYA Admins 
trator, was based on a preliminary surve 
covering 87 of the 144 cities in which jun: 
employment services are operating. 
Increased industrial activity was the caus 
for the improvement, according to Man 
H. S. Hayes, Director of NYA’s Division 0 
Employment, who has pointed out that while 
September normally shows an upswing © 
business, placements in September, 193 
showed 103 per cent increase over Septem 
ber, 1938. All but four states (Colorad 
North Carolina, Vermont, and West Vi 
ginia) reported an increase, indicating th 
improvement was widespread. 
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There is a 100 per cent turn-over of youth 
bmployed in the NYA works program every 
83.4 months, with one-fourth who leave the 

rojects taking private jobs. Relatively more 
Boys than girls left the projects for private 
employment or government work. Relatively 
more girls than boys left to attend school or 
pet married. More girls lost NYA employ- 
ment because of loss of eligibility, or were 
Hismissed because no job on the program 
bas available. Relatively fewer girls than 
boys were dismissed for inefficiency. 


Student Aid—A special allotment of 
$20,000 for Nebraska and $15,000 for Ken- 
tucky has been announced to provide aid for 
needy students in the distressed areas of 
these states. In Nebraska $15,000 will be 
assigned to needy elementary and high school 
students, and the remainder to college stu- 
dents. A total of ten states has now re- 
ceived these special allotments (see Occu- 
pATIONS, November, 1939, p. 145). 


Young Women—Month by month there 
have been more young men employed on the 
NYA program than young women. In June, 
1939, for example, there were 91,771 girls, 
43 per cent of the total. It has been found 
more difficult to initiate projects providing 
simple, useful work for girls. The aim has 
been to provide employment and also to give 
useful work experience which will be a 
preparation for adult life. The program has 
included homemaking; commercial work 
such as typewriting, shorthand, and book- 
keeping; employment as nursery school aids 
and librarians’ assistants. 


CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


Camp Education—Fifty-seven per cent of 
CCC members attended training courses re- 


ating to their jobs during 1938-39. Prin- 
icipal emphasis has been on vocational train- 


ing. Each CCC camp now has a school 
building and improved library and shop 


equipment. It was estimated that probably 


0 per cent of this year’s enrollment of 
300,000 would attend educational classes in 


imp. 
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National Education Association 


Salaries—A recently completed study made 
by the NEA reports that the average salary 
of classroom teachers during 1938-39 was 
$1300. In two states the salary is less than 
$500. An investigation made by the Na 
tional Association of Deans of Women re 
veals that the median salary for deans of 
women in eighty-four colleges and universi- 
ties is approximately $3600. The range is 
from $1500 to $6000. 


Discrimination Against Women — The 
Committee on Equal Opportunity has made 
a study of the employment status of women, 
in cooperation with the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs. Methods recommended as effective 
in combating unfair treatment of women 
wage earners include: legislation, education, 
raising the standards of efficiency of women, 
publicity, refusing to patronize places where 
employers discriminate against women 


Green Lights for Youth 
(Continued from Page 201) 


grams, “On the Campus,” given each spring 
by the colleges of Michigan and The News, 
to acquaint young people with the require- 
ments and opportunities of the institutions 
of higher learning. 

The News does not supplant or replace 
any vocational guidance or occupational in 
formation service in the city. It does no 
follow-up, other than to direct young people 
who come for additional help, to the proper 
agency. It finds no jobs, but through the 
contacts made, jobs have been found. “Green 
Lights” aims to serve as one more beacon 
light in an era of social and economic con- 
fusion. It says to the young people of 
Detroit: ‘There still are opportunities. There 
still are jobs. If you want to know about 
them, you can find out. Here it is. Come 
and get it!” 

And the record shows that they do come 
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Motion Pictures for Teaching Occupation 


A Monthly Listing of Films Available for Classroom Use—VIII. 


Distributor — Visual Education Service, 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. Rent only 
16mm. silent motion pictures. A large vari- 
ety of films pertaining to Occupations of 
Man may be rented for $1.00 to $3.00, per 
subject. The occupations are classified under 
these main headings: Fishing; Lumbering— 
Forest Products; Mining—Quarrying; Oil 
and Gas; Agriculture; Livestock, Dairy, and 
Meat Products; and Manufactured Products, 
Processes. The films listed below are 1 reel 
for each subject and rent for $1.25 per reel. 
The films described are but a few contained 
in their Vocational Guidance Series. Others 
in the series include: The Artist, The Doc- 
tor, The Executive, The Engineer, Nurses in 
the Making, and The Skilled Mechanic. A 
complete catalog furnished on request. (Suit- 
able for Jr.-Sr. H. S. level and above.) 


VaRIOUS VOCATIONS 


The Farmer—1 reel, rental $1.25. 

Stresses the importance of agriculture. Shows 
modern farming methods and some problems the 
farmer must face. 


The Industrial Worker—1 reel, rental 
$1.25. 

Visualizes the working and leisure time of those 
employed in industry. 

The Journalist—1 reel, rental $1.25. 


What the journalist must do and know to be 
successful. Influence of journalism on the com- 
munity. 

The Salesman—1 reel, rental $1.25. 

Shows the universality of the principles of 
salesmanship. Visualizes what a salesman does in 
his daily occupation. 

The Story of the Fisherman—1 reel, 
rental $1.25. 


Their hardships. Types of men. Fishing opera- 
tions. Drying and canning for market. 


Distributor—Young Printing Executives 
Club, O. K. Eden, Secretary, Room 1712, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. This 
film was produced for educational use by 
men of the printing industry. 


The Material Side of Printing—14»,, 
silent motion picture, 2,000 feet, time a | 
over one hour, rental $15 
charges, sale price $350. 

Contains no advertising. It is divided into pi. 
sections: The manufacture of paper, foundry » 
photo-engraving, electrotypes, assembling a 
der press, manufacture of printing ink, many); 
ture of press rollers, bindery work, and 
binding. (Jr.-Sr. H. S. level and above) 


Distributor — University of Califor); 
Extension Division, Department of Visus 
Instruction, 301 California Hall, Berkel 
Calif., and 815 South Hill St., Los Angel: 
Calif. Rental $1.00 per reel; films sent 
by prepaid express, and are to be retumed 
by prepaid express. 


PLACEMENT 


How to Hunt a Job—1l6mm., 
reels, rental $1.00 per reel, tim 
Catalog No. 856. 


Planning the campaign, Social Security regi 
tration, State Employment Service, com: 
ployment agencies, classified newspaper 
ments, civil service, organization agenci 
cation leads, direct application, general sugges 
tions. (Jr.-Sr. H.S. level and above.) 


Twenty-Four Jobs — (Typical Beginning 
Jobs Obtained Directly Out of High Schoo 
by Graduates of Oakland High Schools) 
16mm., silent, 2 reels, rental $1.00 per ree 
Catalog No. 857, time 30 mins. 

Typical of the kinds of jobs obtained by grace 


ates of Oakland's eight senior high schools 
rectly out of high school, without advanced trus 
ing. Authentic information based on recent s 
vey of 500 graduates. Reel 1 shows the following 
occupations: bank clerk, assembler of Venetu 
utility worker, cashier-clerk, retail grocery lett 
wrapper, elevator operator, fountain-lunch lek 
mail clerk, typist clerk, U. S. Coast Guardsmat 
Reel 2 shows factory production worker (¥° 
man), department store bundle boy, index cle 
stock clerk, personal service in private hom 
factory production worker (man), drug stot 
clerk, order filler, general office clerk, hall bor 
usherette. (Jr.-Sr. H. S. level and above.) 
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"Who's Who and Where 


T. Davin, secretary of the Pres- 
ident’s Advisory Committee on Education, 
has resigned to join the staff of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education as special assistant to 
the director. 

R. GuitpbEN Warp has been appointed 

yunselor for boys at the Rocky Mount 
(N.C.) High School. 


HELEN SMITH is now a full-time coun- 
elor in the 7th grade, Albert Leonard Junior 
High School, New Rochelle, N.Y. BEATRICE 
WicuTwick is the full-time counselor for 
the Sth and 9th grades in the same school. 
At the Isaac E. Young Junior High School 
Lez KAHAN is part-time counselor for the 
7th grade. JEANNETTE MCGILL is 10th 
grade adviser on a part-time basis at the 
New Rochelle High School. 


MaRjORIE WHITNEY has joined the staff 
of the NYA in Ohio and will be located in 
Columbus. 


GRAHAM and Harry NAGLE, both 
formerly with the New York State Employ- 
ment Service, have been appointed to the 
staff of the NYA in Ohio. Miss Graham 
will be located in Youngstown. 


R. H. MATHEWSON, Chairman of the 
Youth Guidance Committee, NVGA, is 
now with the Research Division, State De- 
partment of Education, Hartford, Connect- 
icut. He was formerly State Supervisor of 
the Adult Guidance and Federal Adult Edu- 
cation Program, founding and developing 
adult guidance clinics. 


ANNA LAYLor BurDICK was given a fare- 
well party by her colleagues on the day of her 
retirement as special agent for the Voca- 
tional Education Division of the U. S. Office 
of Education. Telegrams and letters of con- 
gratulation were sent by friends unable to 
be present. 
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J. WENDELL YEO has joined the faculty 
of Boston University School of Education as 
Assistant Professor of Education. He will 
lecture in the fields of guidance and sec- 
ondary education and will assist with the 
New College curriculum. Mr. Yeo received 
his degrees of Bachelor of Business Admin- 
istration and Master of Education from Bos 
ton University and his Doctor of Philosophy 
from Yale University. He has been a class- 
room teacher, a principal, a superintendent 
of schools, and has served as instructor and 
associate director of the New Haven YMCA 
Junior College. 

Dorotuy Critz, Dean of Girls, Pottsville 
(Pa.) High School, spent six weeks in the 
workshop at Claremont College, California, 
as a representative of the Guidance Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Branch, National 
Department of Secondary School Principals 

Mary L. KING is the newly appointed di 
rector of vocational guidance in the city 
schools of Florence, S. C. 


EstTHER STAMATS, an active member of 
Chicago's Branch of the Association, who 
has had charge of the vocational guidance 
in the Chicago YWCA, has been made 
general secretary of the YWCA in Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

PauL W. CHAPMAN, Dean, University of 
Georgia, was scheduled to speak at meetings 
of the Western Pennsylvania Guidance Asso- 
ciation and of the teachers of Allegheny 
County. 


JEROME SHAVER, formerly boys’ counselor, 
Binghamton (N.Y.) High School, is Super 
vising Principal of the Consolidated Maine 
Public School. 

ELoiseE Warp, formerly counselor at the 
High Point (N.C.) High School, has been 
appointed special: counselor at the Chapel 


Hill (N.C.) High School. 


STEPHEN Hasse, of the New Haven 
Adult Guidance Service, is now Supervisor 
of Guidance and Research for the Connect- 
icut WPA Educational and Recreational Pro- 
gram. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications. . 


Books Reviewed + , 


. By Various Contributors 


CHILDREN FROM SEED TO SAPLINGS. 
By Martha May Reynolds. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939. Pp. 
337. $2.50. 

Martha May Reynolds has a good back- 
ground for the book which she has written. 
For a number of years, as professor of child 
study at Vassar College, she had ample op- 
portunity to observe children and to collect 
data about them. Her experience at Vassar 
in guiding students in their studies of chil- 
dren, made her acutely aware of the need for 
a book which would cover the whole span of 
childhood from birth through adolescence. 

In the book which she has written as a 
result of a felt need, she recognizes the de- 
sire to guide children effectively, but she 
acknowledges the meager equipment for the 
job. As she says in her preview: “Surpris- 
ingly enough, few grownups really appre- 
ciate the importance of trying to understand 
children, and fewer still know how to go 
about studying them. Most people who are 
responsible for children could do a very 
good job if it weren't for the children. They 
have decided ideas about what they want to 
accomplish; they know exactly how these 
should be carried out; but somehow the chil- 
dren get in their way.”” In pointing the way 
to a greater understanding of children, Miss 
Reynolds has attempted to put between the 
covers of one book, a picture of the con- 
tinuous growth of the child from its birth 
to its eighteenth birthday. It is addressed to 
all adults who wish to know more about 
children and it will be particularly useful to 
parents, doctors, nurses, teachers, social 
workers, and college students, engaged in 
studying children. 

In dealing with the various age levels, 
the author has followed the usual divisions 
of nursery school, elementary school, junior 
and senior high schools. By designating in 
her chapter headings the age of the child 
under observation—for example, the first 


and second years; two-, three-, and four-yey 
olds; five-, six-, and seven-year-olds—she hy 
made it plain to the student the ages bein: 
studied. 

Throughout the book, the author stresg 
four points as fundamental to the leamin; 
process of child study: frequent observatig 
of real children, scientific evaluation of 
material gathered from observation, practica 
application of this material, and personal ai 
justment. To some teachers well-grounded 
in child psychology and progressive educ 
tion techniques, the author's constant en 
phasis upon observation may seem unneces 
sarily repetitious. But the writer explain 
that she has done this consciously for the 
— of emphasis and clarity and that! 
so doing she hopes to give the flavor of ea: 
age. She is scrupulous in being suggestiv: 
rather than definitive. The book tells wha 
to look for and how to observe. At time 
it explains the significance of what the sw 
dent sees; at times it leaves the significance 
to the student’s accumulated knowledge. | 
rarely tells the student what to do about: 
given case, and consequently there is amp: 
opportunity for the reader to use his ow 
initiative and judgment in dealing with th 
problems of children. 

It would indeed be an unusual book whi 
could deal equally well with all the stag 
of childhood, and the last chapter whi 
discusses the fifteen, sixteen, and seventecr 
year-olds, seems to be the least provocat 
chapter of the book. This does not imp 
however, a direct criticism of this chap: 
because the preceding portions of the boo 
are exceptionally well a and if some 0! 


the problems, as for instance, vocation 
guidance and frustration because of inabilit 
to secure employment of the fifteen-, s 
teen-, and seventeen-year-olds are treat 
slightly, the omission may be due to lack © 
space. 

Miss Reynolds has been wise, too, in * 
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sricting her supplementary reading list to 

twenty books. Although one or two omis- 
sions might be questioned—Prescott's Emo- 
tion and the Educative Process and Plant's 
Personality and the Cultural Pattern—the 
jist of supplementary readings shows both 
judgment and discretion. 

There are excellent photographs, some 
‘Illustrative charts of the material discussed, 
Band five appendices. The first appendix con- 
Brains the list of reference books, the second, 
Btechniques for studying children. Here the 
matter of records is dealt with adequately. 
The third appendix explains the plan of 
student observation of babies as worked out 
at Vassar College. In the fourth appendix 
there are valuable suggestions on interview- 
ing, and in the fifth a suggested outline for 
child study. 

The book is written so simply that those 
with a modicum of education can understand 
it and yet it is so thorough in its treatment 
that a person with wide experience in guid- 
ing youngsters can gain from the reading. 
It admits that there is much we do not know 
about guiding children but its contents in- 
spire us to continue our study of them, to 
reafirm our faith in them, to treat them 
with a light touch, to enjoy them, and withal 
to refrain from taking ourselves too se- 
riously—SaRAH G. BLANDING, Dean of 
Women, University of Kentucky. 
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HOW TO READ BLUEPRINTS. By Albert 
A. Owens and Ben F, Slingluff. Philadel- 
phia, The John C. Winston Company. 1938. 
Pp. 204. $3.00. (Manual and Key, $1.00). 


This book, together with its sixty-four 
page manual and key, is particularly timely 
and appropriate. Industry is now beginning 
pto realize the fact that there is an alarming 
shortage of skilled craftsmen. Applicants for 
industrial jobs confidently answer in the 
athrmative such questions as, “Can you read 
sblueprints?” When put to practical test, 
phowever, the results are woefully disappoint- 
ing. How to Read Blueprints is the best 
Single answer to the problem of how to give 
B*pprentices this essential part of their train- 
ing. It is unique in form and content. Pre- 
pared in a sturdy loose-leaf arrangement, the 
drawings, illustrations, and tests can be re- 


Bmoved and regrouped for analysis and study. 
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There are sixty 81/, by 11 inch blueprints, 
and five that are 21 by 30 inches in size. 
The use of color heightens the validity of 
the presentation. The material is arranged 
so that it can be used effectively by the 
serious student working alone. It will prove 
even more valuable to the teachers in schools 
and shops as they plan their assignments in 
blueprint reading in terms of the individual! 
differences in comprehension and ability of 
their students. 

The student who faithfully follows the 
course laid out in this book can expect to 
acquire both knowledge and skill. It is 
well designed to achieve its objective, i.e., 
the development of the ability to read blue- 
prints of varying difficulty, covering the field 
from simple geometrical figures and mechan- 
ical devices to complicated aircraft and archi- 
tectural layouts. Provisions are made for 
interpreting printed directions and blueprints 
in three dimensions by means of plastic 
models. Drawings are studied relating to 
problems encountered in understanding blue- 
prints dealing with such diversified subjects 
as adjustable wrenches, mirror frames, tables, 
chairs, oil burners, sand mixers, air-condi- 
tioning units, masonry and marble work, 
pipe layouts, and reinforced concrete con 
struction. Arithmetic, vocabulary, and infor- 
mation tests are provided to measure the 
progress of the students. All tests are 
developed out of the data provided in the 
blueprints and exercises in the book. Men 
preparing for careers for different crafts may 
study How to Read Blueprints in the same 
class and with the maximum individual 
profit. It is undoubtedly destined to be the 
standard text for this purpose.—RICHARD S 
UHRBROCK, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE MEDICAL STENOGRAPHER. By 
Effie Smither. New York, Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, 1939. Pp. 399. $2.00. 

The fundamental requirement of a sten- 
ographer is the production of transcripts that 
accurately express the dictator's meaning. 
This book has been prepared to supply prac- 
tice dictation material. which gives famuliar- 
ity with the terminology used in a doctor's 
dictation. 

It is a companion text to the Gregg Med- 
ical Manual, and each chapter contains a 
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shorthand list of medical words and phrases, 
some dictation material ot discussions of the 
various fields of medicine, actual case his- 
tories as dictated by a physician, in both 
shorthand and longhand, and a biography 
of an individual who has left an indelible 
mark in the field of medicine—Pasteur, 
Curie, Lister, Osler, Reed, and twenty 
others. 

Written by a former medical stenographer 
and assistant to a prominent physician, this 
would be a valuable tool to the writer of 
Gregg shorthand aspiring to progress as a 
specialized stenographer in a medical office. 
If she understands the meaning of the dicta- 
tion, she can naturally transcribe it with 
greater accuracy. The book is not intended, 
however, to aid the student investigating 
occupational opportunities in the field.— 
GERTRUDE FORRESTER, Commercial Dept., 
Public Schools, West Bend, Wisconsin. 
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VOCATIONS FOR GIRLS. By Mary 
Rebecca Lingenfelter and Harry Dexter Kit- 
son. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. 358. $2.50. 


Counselors and teachers who have to deal 
with ambitious and aspiring girls will find 
this book ready-made for their needs. 

But counselors are not the only ones who 
will find merit in this book. Little Jesusa 
Maria, whose extremely limited ability is 
still further lowered by her language handi- 
cap, when she is allowed to borrow Voca- 
tions for Girls for a while, says, “I do not 
mean to keep the book too long. It is only 
that I can read every word, and with the 
other books that is not possible.” 

We agree with Jesusa that the style is 
most readable. The material is interspersed 
with a sufficient number of incidents and 
enough conversation to make it genuinely 
interesting. Then the classes to whom the 
book was submitted found the Table of 
Contents quite amusing. The first heading 
is, “Ladies First,” the second, “For Men 
Only—Unless,” the third, “Free for All.” 
The table of contents is, by the way, a part 
of the decoration of the dust cover, where it 
will catch the attention immediately. 

The authors believe that the occupations 
usually presented in books of this kind repre- 
sent far too small a percentage of the whole 


field, and are apt to fall within the Upper 


bracket. Therefore, as their first purpos 
they have attempted to present a wide ran. 
of with special emphasis 
those of a semi-skilled character. The, 
second aim is to give a realistic rather than 
a romantic picture of various vocations, 4, 
a third purpose, they wish to provoke inte; 
est and help the reader to decide upon th 
forms of employment that she wants to i; 
vestigate further. 

They have certainly presented excellen 
information on a number of occupations, and 
any teacher who has ever been faced by tly 
dearth of material on anything lower th 
the professions, will realize what a boon thi 
is. Their second purpose is accomplished 
since the disadvantages are given at les 


ing it a girl will analyze herself almost yp. 
wittingly. A comparison of her own chy. 
acteristics with those required for the oc 
pations she is considering leads to the x 
complishment of the authors’ third purpos 

An excellent discussion of the type of 
student who should attend college appealed 
particularly to me, as teachers are continually 
asking, “How can we help our students 
realize that many of them should not attemp 
to do college work?” 

Cleverness is again the keynote in the 
treatment of the thirty-four work-fields dis 
cussed, Each is handled under the following 
division: nature of the work, requirement: 
earnings, routes of promotion, advantage 
and disadvantages. Several students com 


plete without a chapter on homemaking. | 
do not believe this one or the chapter on 
hobbies could be improved. 

The Reading List is a valuable aid an 
is divided for each chapter into fiction anc 
biography in addition to the regular list. 

Need we wonder, since Dr. Kitson and 
Miss Lingenfelter have as their ideal only t 
serve our youth, that their last chapter should 
be, “What's Ahead?” And is it not also to 
expected that their gallant presentation wi 
give to her who reads, the courage to {x 
the world of today and tomorrow ?—Av0! 
TaLBot ALLEN, Technical and Vocations 
Schools, San Antonio, Texas. 
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THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF CUMULA- 
TIVE PERSONNEL RECORDS TO A 
TEACHER-EDUCATION PROGRAM AS 
FVIDENCED BY THEIR USE AT THE 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE AT TOW- 
SON, MARYLAND. By Rebecca Catherine 
Tansil. New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1939. Pp. 158. $1.60. 


This book contains the report of a care- 
fully planned appraisal of the cumulative 
nersonnel record system in a teacher-training 
institution six years after the records had 
been initiated. While thus limited in scope, 
its implications for the counselor are broad 
and varied. Uses made of the records and 
opinions of the users as to their values 
were two criteria for determining the con- 
tributions the records had made. Their ap- 
praisal, as they portray the development of 
individual students, was attempted by a com- 
parison of the rankings of graduates by two 
groups of judges: new faculty members us- 
ing records only and older faculty members 
ranking on the basis of direct knowledge of 
students. The record was evaluated as an 
index of later success in teaching by compar- 
ing ratings on the basis of records alone with 
ratings of supervisors or superintendents in 
the counties where certain graduates taught. 

A check on the use of the records by 
faculty members over two periods of time 
showed a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of faculty members using them and in 
the total number of students’ records exam- 
ined. The most frequent uses of the informa- 
tion were for individualization of instruc- 
tion, for assignment of students to teaching 
centers, and for assistance in understanding 
the problems of the individual student. 

The examination of a random sampling of 
records for students entering between 1932 
and 1936 indicated increasing amounts of 
qualitative material contributed by faculty 
members and administrative officers during 
this period. Ratings by faculty judges of the 
quality of the material were reliably higher 


: for the 1936 records than for earlier ones. 


Faculty members considered all individual 


items on the record form as valuable and 


tated approximately half as extremely valu- 


p able. Most of the suggestions for additions 


sto the records had to do with material on 


j personality development, especially related to 
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objective measurement of personality and in- 
terests and abilities of students. 

Voluntary conferences of students with 
administrative officers about the data on their 
records increased from 27 per cent of the 
student body in 1933-1934 to 50 per cent 
in 1937-1938, and a large majority returned 
for one or more later conferences. No re- 
liable difference in scholastic average was 
found between the students who came for 
conference and those who did not, but a 
large majority of students who were coun- 
seled and answered a questionnaire gave fa- 
vorable estimates of the value of the con- 
ferences in increasing their self-understand- 
ing and in affording them suggestions, par- 
ticularly for the development of social traits. 

Faculty judges agreed rather closely in 
predicting teaching success of a limited num- 
ber of graduates on the basis of cumulative 
records, The agreement between the aver- 
age of these ratings and ratings of super- 
visors in the field was .27. 

The investigator concluded that the record 
serves to unify and coordinate data on stu- 
dents, emphasizing a study of relationships 
rather than isolated factors in the personality 


Trow, Zapf and McKown’s 


JUNIOR CITIZEN 
SERIES 


Book I. Getting Acquainted with 
Your School, 36¢ 
Book II. You and Your Friends, 36¢ 


Book III. Property 


(Ready Next Spring) 
Recreation and Leisure 

(Ready Next Spring) 
Looking Toward a Vocation 

(Ready Next Spring) 
Meeting Difficulties 

(Ready Next Spring) 
The books in this series help pupils solve 
difficulties which may grow out of simple matters 
of etiquette or problems of moral conduct. They 
help children learn how to live with others and 
with themselves, and provide a basis for a sound 
and satisfying life orientation. 


Book IV. 
Book V. 
Book VI. 
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of the individual, and that it has great possi- 
bilities as a basis for instruction. The Ap- 
pendix contains copies of the record forms 
and of blanks used in their evaluation. Ad- 
ministrators and guidance workers at all 
levels should gain valuable suggestions from 
this study for the development, evaluation, 
and improvement of a functional system of 
cumulative personnel records.—M. E. BEN- 
NETT, Guidance Department, Pasadena City 


Schools. 


Publications Received 


American Council on Education Studies. 
The Student Personnel Point of View. 
Washington, D. C. The American Council 
on Education, 1938. Pp. 14. 10 cents. 


This report of a conference on the philosophy 
and development of student personnel work in- 
cludes discussion of coordination within individual 
institutions, coordination between student person- 
nel work and the business administration, co- 
ordination among national personnel associations, 
coordination with after-college adjustment. 


Grady, James F., and Hall, Mik. 
Writing Effective Government 
Washington, D. C., Employee Training py 
lications, 1939. Pp. 109. ~ 


A practical manual for employees and ¢. 
tives im government service who daily dj. 
letters, giving standards of effective letter w; 
applicable in any office. A useful bibliogrs; 
appended. 


Wilson, Carrie. Fashions Since Th 
Debut. Scranton, Penna., Internation; 
Textbook Company, 1939. Pp. 28. $1.5 


In 28 plates of silhouettes the history of 4 
costume is traced from ancient times to the »; 
ent day. The pages are perforated and may 4 
detached from the bound volume for fuze 
study by those interested in costume design 


Proceedings, Twenty-first Annual Con‘e 
ence of the National Association of Dey 
and Advisers of Men, 1939. Pp. 164 

Of especial interest to counselors is “What ty 
Aid of Psychiatrists Means to My Office,” Dex 
V. I. Moore, University of Texas; and ‘Repo 
of the 2nd National Survey of Functions of Sy 
dent Administrator for Men in Colleges a 
Universities of the United States,” compiled ) 
Dean Fred H. Turner, University of Illinois 

(Continued on Page 236) 


Reprints from OCCUPATIONS—1933-1935 


COUNSELORS wishing to augment their files of occupational infor- 
mation may obtain reprints of helpful articles at a nominal cost. 


PRINCIPALS will discover useful suggestions which will materially 
aid them in solving adjustment problems. 


LIBRARIANS may expand their facilities by making available to 
students recent information about jobs. 


SEND FOR FREE LIST 


Prices: 10¢ each 
7¢ each 
100 and over..... 5¢ each 


Please enclose stamps or check with order. 
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by MARY R. LINGENFELTER 


and HARRY D. KITSON 


Practical Information 


The aim of this book, Vocations for 
Girls, is intensely practical—to help 
girls obtain a vision of the multitude of 
occupations open to them; to discover 
the characteristics they should possess 
for the particular fields; the steps they 
should take in preparing for various 
types of careers; the rewards they may 
expect. 


Realistic Approach 


The authors have given emphasis to 
work with machines, work with the 
hands, work in government and private 
enterprise, as well as to clerical jobs 
and the professions. They give a realistic 
instead of a romantic or idealized pic- 
ture of woman's participation in the 
workaday world. 


Usefulness 


As well as being of great usefulness to 
the individual girl, the book will be use- 
ful in schools and other educational insti- 
tutions under the direction of a teacher, 
vocational counselor, or other adviser. 
The topics are grouped in such a way 
as to facilitate ready reference to as- 
signed material, and the form of treat- 
ment is that generally accepted by 
specialists in vocational guidance. 
$2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE 


and COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave. New York 
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Business and 
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Secretarial Work 
Dental Hygiene 
ry Work 


FOR ALL 


Agriculture 
Factory Work 
Recreation Work 
Physiotherapy 


Government Service 
Transportation and 


Communication 


Radio 


FOR MEN ONLY — UNLESS 


Medicine 
Dentistry 
Law and Politics 
Ministry 


ADDITIONAL 


Science 
Foreign Service 
Engineering 

High Finance 


MATTERS FOR 


CONSIDERATION 


The Lady Boss 


Homemaking and 
Part-Time Work 


What's Ahead? 


Hobbies and the 
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Hulen, Bertram D. Inside the Department 
of State. New York, Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. Pp. 328. 
$3.00. 

At a time when the eyes of the nation are 
turned on the Department of State this book has 
especial appeal. The functioning of the Depart- 
ment, both in Washington and abroad, its rela- 
tion to Congress and other branches of govern- 
ment, the history of its development are clearly 
described by a newspaper correspondent who for 
many years “covered” the Department for his 
paper. 

California State Department of Education. 
Occupational Trends in California with 
Implications for Vocational Education. Bul- 
letin VI. Trends in Service Occupations. 
Sacramento, Calif., July, 1939. Pp. 138. 

This bulletin, sixth of the series, deals with 
service occupations other than the professional 
and public service fields. It includes personal serv- 
ices, business services, and repair services. Neces- 
sary training is discussed and tables provided 
which give employment trends in these occu- 
pations. 


Hutchinson, Lois. Standard Handbook for 
Secretaries. New York, Whittlesey House., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. Pp. 616. 
$2.95. (Revised) 


A practical handbook containing all the stand,-: 
rules and forms, with information classified unde: 
41 headings. By a woman who has had secreta;;, 
experience and who has taught in a secretaria 
school. 


Moseley, C. C. Leather Goods Many. 
facture. New York, Pittman Publishing 
Corporation, 1939. Pp. 326. $4.20. x 

The various processes covering the manufactyy 
of leather goods as practiced in England. Ty 
book is designed to help the learner or apprentice 
as well as the worker already in the trade wh 
may not be familiar with other processes than hj 
own. Throughout, craft principles rather tha 
mass production are stressed. 


“Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and Coun 
seling,’ Review of Educational Resear) 
Volume IX, No. 2, April 1939. Americas 
Educational Research Association, a depart. 
ment of the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Pp. 252. $1.00. 


Summaries of researches on pupils, school or. 
ganization and classroom adjustment, programs and 
techniques of guidance and couseling. Subhead; 
under the latter are tests, rating scales, the inter. 
view, personnel records, autobiography, 
studies, mental hygiene and counseling, clinic 
method of guidance, group guidance. Index : 
Bibliography of 722 items. 


Subject Index for all six volumes, 1933-1939. 


836, Occupations for June, 1939.) 
New low prices: 


lto 9 copies......... $0.30 each 
10 to 24 copies......... .20 each 
25 or more copies....... 15 each 


BACK NUMBERS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


COMPLETE VOLUMES — XII — XiIil 
*34-"35 

Single volumes, complete for any year °33-’34 to °38-39 

Complete set, 6 volumes, 1933-34 to 1938-39 25.00 17.0 

(Plus 30c per volume for packing and shipping) 

Bound volumes are in two books each, or 12 books in one complete set of six volumes; Library 
Buckram, gold lettered. Limited supply available. Send check with order (add 30c per volume 
for mailing) ; or we will make reservation and ship when you send check later (up to January 
1, 1940). The publishers reserve the right to turn back orders when limited supply is exhausted. 
Complete volumes will not be broken. The June, 1939, issue contains a cumulative Author- 


BROKEN LOTS—Miscellaneous Single Copies. 


We pay the postage. ... Send check with order. 


OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 


425 WEST 123rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(New address) 
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Bound Unbound 
$ 5.00 $ 3.00 


(For list of available single copies see page 
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AA TWO “MUSTS” 


for 


Vocational Schools 


HOW TO READ BLUEPRINTS 


I and JUST OFF PRESS 


, }} HOW TO READ AIRCRAFT BLUEPRINTS 


Wii. by 
% Owens and Slingluff 


Two practical new texts to speed your students on the way to lucrative 
industrial jobs. Write for further information. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS LOS ANGELES 


SEE 
What the Work Like! 


VOCATIONAL 
PICTUROLS 


Visualize 42 Different Jobs 


: Vocational Guidance Directors are finding S.V.E. 
m= 6Picturols one of the most effective aids in helping 
young people find the type of work for which they 
are best suited. Write for list of 42 new subjects, 
visualizing the work in a broad range of industries. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, inc. 


DEPT. 12V, 100 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, REx B. CUNLIFFE 
Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Executive Secretary, RALPH B. KENNEY 
Headquarters Office, 425 West 123rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Mary P. Corre, First Vice-Pres. Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, Vocation 
Bureau, Cincinnati, O., Public Schools. 


GeorcGe E. HUTCHERSON, Second Vice-Pres. Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Roy N. ANDERSON, Treasurer, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ, 


Trustees 


FRANCES CUMMINGS, Director of Education, National Federation of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs, N. Y. C. 


A. H. EpGerton, Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


MILDRED LINCOLN BILLINGS, 64 Monteroy Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 
DoROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ, Regional Director, National Labor Relations Board, St. Louis 
Jerome H. BENTLEY, Program Director, New York City YMCA 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers Coliege, Columbia Univ., N. Y. C. 


Branch 
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Iowa 


Kansas 
Central 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


President 


Nelson B. Sewell 
William K. Hopkins 


F. W. McBeth 
Clark H. Spitler 
Dorothy S. Wheeler 
Weston R. Clark 


Basoline E. Usher 


K. A. Coggan 


L. J. Lease 
Paul A. Young 


Leslie B. Sipple 


Secretary 


Lurana Lord, Hotel Los Medanos, Pittsburg, Cal. 
Antoinette Kinne, 405 Hilgard Ave., West Los Angeles 


Dallas W. Bates, Westdale Secondary School, Hamilton 
M. Eugenia Walker, Box 424, Denver, Colo. 
Mary J. Gallahue, Bassick H. S., Bridgeport 
Lucille L. Stevens, Roosevelt H. $., Washington, D. C. 


Hattie V. Feger, Atlanta Univ., Atlanta, Ga. 


Hannah B. Wilson, Hoke Smith Jr. H. S., Atlanta 


Anne Heisler, Sullivan H. S., 1149 Farwell Ave. 
A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 


Alden Salser, 516 N. Estelle, Wichita 


Eprror’s Nore: Readers of OcCUPATIONS are urgently requested to cooperate in keeping these 
NVGA Branch listings up-to-date by noting any unrecorded changes on these pages and mailing them 
to Ralph B. Kenney, Managing Editor, OccUPATIONS, 425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 


Bra 


Kentucky 
Breathitt 
Henderso 

Louisiana 
New Orle 
Shreveport 

Maryland 

Massachuse 
New Eng! 
Worceste! 
First Cory 

Michigan 
Detroit 
lackson 
Western 

Minnesota 
Minneap¢ 

Missouri 
St. Louis 

Montana 

Nebraska 


New Jerse 


New York 
Capital D 
Central 
Bingham! 
New Yor 


Rochestet 
Rockland 
Southern 
Teachers 
Columbiz 
Westches 
Western 
North Car 
Ohio 
Central 
Cincinna' 
Northeas 
Northwe 


Pennsylvar 
Central 
Phila. an 


Western 


Rhode Isl: 


South Car 


Texas 
Dallas 
South Te 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washingtc 
Inland E 
Seattle 
Wisconsin 
Milwauk 
Wyoming 
Territory 
Honolul 


d 
al 


Branch 


Kentucky 
Breathitt Co. 
Henderson 

Louisiana 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 
New England 
Worcester 
First Corps Area 

Michigan 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Western 

Minnesota 
Minneapolis 

Missouri 
St. Louis 

Montana 

Nebraska 


New Jersey 


New York 
Capital District 
Central 
Binghamton 


New York City 


Rochester 


Rockland County 


Southern Tier 


Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Westchester 
Western 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Central 
Cincinnati 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 
Pennsylvania 
Central 


Phila. and Vicinity 


Western 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
Texas 

Dallas 

South Texas 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 
Inland Empire 
Seattle 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


Wyoming 
Territory of Hawaii 
Honolulu 


President 


Marie R. Turner 
Glyn Morris 


Rudolph O. Vorbusch 
Robert Ewerz 


Irwin D. Medinger 


Herbert W. Saul 
W. Albert Lotz 
Harold E. Mahoney 


E. M. Stauffacher 
Lawrence Hess 
Boyd R. Swem 


C. Gilbert Wrenn 


Frank M. Debatin 
Leo Smith 


Emma Z. Curtis 


B. Murray Gray 
Edward Miller 
George Tate 

Robert Hoppock 


Leslie S. Wood 
William Avery 
Weldon E. Woodworth 


Kenneth Aschcraft 
Robert F. Carey 
Joseph E. Barber 


Mary G. Shotwell 
G. B. Newton 
John Elliott 


T. O. Moles 
Donald S. Parks 


F. G. Davis 
Marian Bach 


Josephine Boyle 
Sara G. Tully 


W. C. McCall 


E. B. LaRuche 
Otela Kelley 


Donald M. Eldred 
Mrs. Lelia H. Turpin 


C. E. Halverson 
Harry L. Garrison 


R. A. Beckwith 
H. M. Hilgenfeld 


Royal N. Chapman 


Secretary 


Lillian B. Rugh, Jackson, Ky. 
Paul Harris, c/o Board of Education, Louisville 


Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Nellie Strother, 824 Linden St., Shreveport 


Mrs. Robin S. Biddison, 39 Hopkins Place, Baltimore 


Archibald Taylor, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Louis M. Zimmerman, 1171 Co., No. Adams, Mass. 


Norma Welch, Sherrard Intermediate School, Detroit 
Alma Van Ausdall, Jackson Jr. College, Jackson, Mich. 
Hugh S. Myers, High School, Otsego, Mich. 


W. E. Kamprath, Minnesota School of Business 


Esther W. Diercks, Rubicam School, St. Louis 
L. O. Brockmann, Lewistown H. S., Lewistown, Mont. 
C. C. Minteer, Nebraska Univ., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Mrs. Jean D. Zuts, School of Educ., Rutgers Univ., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Gladys Niven, Central Park School, Schenectady 

Ruth K. Federer, Junior-Senior H. S., Cortland 

Pauline Dennis, East Jr. H. S., Binghamton 

Edith S. Katz, New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, 480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C 

Joseph K. Ryan, 2 Saratoga Ave., Rochester 

Zaida E. Ellis, Spring Valley H. S., Spring Valley 

William F. Kopp, 225 Decatur St., Corning, N. Y. 


Elizabeth Sutherland, Box 119, T. C., Columbia Univ. 
C. C. Dunsmoor, 131 Huguenot St., New Rochelle 
Essel Hegburg, Lincoln Jr. H. S., Jamestown, N. Y 


Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Mrs. Rose Hannon, South H. S., Columbus 

Mary P. Corre, 216 East Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Grace Stewart, Lakewood H.S., Cleveland 

Esther Penchef, 3139 Kimball Ave., Toledo 


Dorothy Critz, Pottsville 

Mrs. Thomas Atkinson, NYA, 17th and Pine St., 
Philadelphia 

George W. Culberson, 5414 Howe St., Pittsburgh 


Mary Le B. B. Sanford, Dept. of Public Schools, Ad- 
ministration Bldg. Providence, R. I. 


Mrs. Lucile Adkisson, Highland Park H. S. 
C. E. Troutz, Voc. and Tech. School, San Antonio 


Mrs. Lucile M. Jenks, H.S., Burlington 
Kate M. Dunivin, 3220 Carolina Ave., Richmond, Va. 


Edna liams, 308 Campus Ave., Pullman, Wash. 
Margaret Walthew, Broadway H. S., Seattle 


Anthony Scholter, 625 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 
Justine Gentle, 1309 Grand Ave., Laramie 


Leola E. Ames, 1411 Alapai St., Honolulu 
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240 OCCUPATIONS 


CHAIRMEN OF N.V.G.A. 
COMMITTEES AND SECTIONS 


Sections 


Occupational Research; CLARA MENGER, Psychia- 
tric Child Guidance Clinic, 208 Municipal 
Courts Bldg., St. Louis. 

Individual Analysis: G. M. Rucn, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Administration and Supervision of Guidance: C. C. 
Dunsmoor, Director of Guidance, New Ro- 
chelle Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Preparation for Guidance Service; ARTHUR J. 
Jones, Professor of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Divisions 
Rural Guidance: LEONARD MILLER, Nyack, N. Y. 


Committees 


Commercial Exhibits: ARNOLD M. Hess, State 
Teachers College, Newark, N. J. 

Convention Program: Roy A. HINDERMAN, Den- 
ver Public Schools, Denver, Col. 

Radio and Publicity: loNA ROBERTSON LOGIE, 
Hunter College High School, 320 E. 96th St., 

Branch Associations: EpGAr M. Stover, Director, 
New York YMCA Schools, 6 West 63rd 
Street, New York City. 

Placement; EpirH D. Gwinn, Junior Employ- 
ment Service, School District of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Counseling: F. A. Fredenburgh, Mepham H.S., 
Bellmore, L. I. 


N.V.G.A. and C.B.S. Radio Scripts 


To Teachers, Counselors, Personnel Officers— 


N.V.G.A.’s Radio Committee announces that it now has charge of the occupational 
research, the publication, and distribution of the radio script booklets for the Columbi 
Network Series, “Americans at Work” (Thursdays, 10:30 P.M., E.S.T.). If you wish 
sound, interesting occupational information presented in lively dramatic form for you 
Occupations, English, or Radio classes, order your booklets from the following list: 


SECRETARY HEADLINE MAKER (Journalism) PRINTER 

PuBLICITy WORKER TUGBOAT CAPTAIN WEATHER MAN 
Cas DRIVER MuSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER AUCTIONEER 
SocIAL WORKER NEWSREEL CAMERAMAN DIAMOND CUTTER 
PILor SHOEMAKER RED Cross WORKER 
LIBRARIAN ILLUMINATING ENGINEER MUSEUM CURATOR 


MODEL INTERIOR DECORATOR 
Winpow DispLay WORKER 


INDIAN WEAVER 


ADDRESS: AMERICANS AT WORK, RADIO COMMITTEE, N.V.G.A. 
425 WEST 123rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TEN CENTS A COPY. TWELVE FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Legislation: MARGUERITE W. ZAPOLEON, J 
Office of Education, Washington, D.'¢ 
Special Groups: AMBROSE CALIveR, U. S. Of 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Guidance Practice; Jesse B. Davis, Dean, Schog 
of Education, Boston University, ‘Bostoj 
Massachusetts. 
Local Arrangements: ALMA FLETCHER, Sold 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Nominations: HELEN DERNBACH, Director of V4 
cational and Educational Guidance, Soy 
Bend, Indiana. 
Personnel and Budget: R. B. CuNLIFFE, Rutgeg 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Professional Standards: FRANKLIN J. KELLE 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational Hig 
School, New York City. 
Promotion: JEROME H. BENTLEY, Program D 
rector, YMCA of the City of New York 
Publications; Water B. Jones, Chief, Indy 
trial Education, Department of Public |; 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Regional Conferences: CLARENCE W. Fattor, D 
rector, Vocational Guidance and Placemen 
Service, Proviso Township High Schoo 
Maywood, Ill. 
Scholarship: RuTH FULHAM, Visiting Counsel 
High School Scholarship Association, Inc 
New Orleans, La. 
Teaching: MILDRED LINCOLN BILLINGS, 64 Mon 
teroy Road, Rochester, N. Y. 
Youth Guidance Service: R. H. MATHEWSON, Re 
search Division, Department of Educatio 
State of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn. 


LiFE INSURANCE AGENT 
Forest RANGER 
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